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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
T= late for first impressions, too soon for considered judgments, 
w 


e have decided to defer a major discussion of the Crowther 
Report until our next issue. A stiffer note has been creeping into 
published comment which probably means that more people have 
now read the Report itself in addition to the admirable summary 
material which secured such excellent press coverage. 

One or two points, however, do seem worth making at this stage. 
Although no Committee, having accepted its terms of reference, can 
be criticised too severely for working within them, there is a real 
danger of forgetting that the years from 15-18 are a short, albeit 
important, span of life. A great deal of what happens in those years 
depends on what has already happened in school, and more impor- 
tantly, at home. Reducing the size of infant classes may be as 
important to teen-age education as making decisions between a 
higher school leaving age and compulsory day-release. From the 
standpoint of this journal the cheerless fact has to be noticed that the 
words ‘adult education’ do not appear in the index and only once, 
so far as this reader has noticed, in the text of the report. The omission 
is significant because it stands for an incomplete view of education: 
the dilemma of encompassing both specialist training and awareness 
of general values in the expanding curricula of schools and colleges 
might be less daunting if more than lip service were paid to the 
idea of continuing education throughout life. 

The decision of the Committee that raising the school-leaving age 
should have priority over compulsory part-time education up to 
eighteen, is likely to raise the greatest controversy. One wonders 
whether any committee of educationists, whatever the unorthodoxies 
of its individual members, could possibly conceive that school is not 
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the best place for all young people since it is so demonstrably the best 
place for some of them. Before lines of battle are drawn I am sure 
Dr W. P. Alexander is right in asking for consideration of more 
alternatives than an extra year in school or three years in County 
Colleges. His thoughtful ‘Week by Week’ articles on the Report 
which began in Education on January 8th are particularly worth 
study. 

It is in the nature of things that a report of this magnitude allows 
scope for delightful differences of opinion about style as well as 
content. I agree with those critics who think it too long but I none 
the less read it with an enjoyment which is not commonly derived 
from duty-reading of official documents. Many hands make long 
work but I am sure I am not wrong in detecting the hand of Mr 
Ayerst, an HMI well known to adult educationists, in many of the 
report’s verbal felicities and I am glad that the Committee pays him 
a suitable tribute. 

In considering the next issue of ADULT EDUCATION we have to record 
an important change of policy. Beginning with Volume 33, it will 
no longer be possible to use the convenient description ‘the quarterly 
journal’. Instead we shall become a bi-monthly, which is a most 
inconvenient term, with publication dates on 15th of May, July, 
September, November, January and March. 

This change represents an interesting study in decision-making. 
I suppose it began with a search for a lighter-weight journal when 
we fell just on the wrong side of the new postal rates. But an altera- 
tion in paper meant an alteration in type and that in its turn, 
probably a re-designed cover. We retired to think. More recently we 
had reluctantly to decide that the latest increase in printing costs 
could not be absorbed within our present price and subscription 
rates. The event that compelled this decision also gave us experience 
of producing an issue of 48 pages instead of our customary 80 pages 
but it made the next one 112 pages. 

Having varied our almost sacred 80 pages in this way, we found 
ourselves with a new elasticity in our thinking. If the price must go 
up, could we in some way link it to better service? secure more 
advertising revenue? keep down our distribution costs? The answer 
is six issues a year, four of which, with 64 pages each, will contain 
‘The Tutors’ Bulletin’. The other two will be of 48 pages. Gains? 
Thirty-two pages more in the volume as a whole; greater regularity 
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of appearance; more possibility of ‘special interest’ issues. Snags? 
Annual subscription (post free, home or abroad) {1 1s. od. per 
annum instead of 15s. od.; price per issue unchanged at 3s. 6d. but 
less, of course, for the money. We doubt if too much should be made 
of this since only conceit would convince us that most readers deal 
faithfully with every one of the present 80 pages. Even at the new 
subscription rate it is probably the cheapest journal catering for a 
serious interest on the British market. Booksellers have been notified 
and letters covering subscription renewals at the new rates are 
enclosed with this issue where appropriate. 

As a footnote it is worth recording that ADULT EDUCATION is the only 
journal in its field in Europe and the USA that is produced without 
special subsidy and sells sufficiently widely to cover its costs of 
printing and distribution. This fact emerged in a short meeting of 
editors of such journals which was sponsored in December by the 
European Bureau of Adult Education. The meeting, of course, had 
more on the agenda than the discovery of this fact and more is said 
about it at p. 255. 

Mention of the European Bureau is a reminder that Mr F. S. 
Milligan, O.B.E., M.C., M.M., M.A., has formally relinquished the 
Secretaryship of the National Federation of Community Associa- 
tions, and has been succeeded by Mr K. M. Reinold, with whom we 
shall all hope to become better acquainted. 

Frank Milligan is not accustomed to being formally presented 
in these pages but the distinctions recorded above sum up his 
virtues so well that for once they should be printed. Service, courage, 
learning and the love of it—all these he has brought to life and to 
the wide field of adult education in which he has been a full-time 
worker since 1920. Few people have had his width of experience and 
few in the future will have the opportunity to do so. He has pioneered 
on many occasions in fields from which even modest concern for 
self-interest has deflected others; European contacts, the Central 
Committee for Television Viewing are recent examples. With the 
latter and with the training work of the National Federation, he is 
still, happily, in close contact. No one has more to offer to a new 
generation of aspirants in community and educational work. 

* * 

Writing in the Autumn 1959 issue, I gave something of a pre- 

view of what has now become Residence and Technical Education 
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(Max Parrish, London, 16s.). It was available too late to permit of 
review this quarter so ‘leaning neither to partiality on the one hand 
nor to impartiality on the other’, we have provided an order form 
for the faithful and the trusting and guarantee that the external 
examiner will declare himself in May. 

The Institute has also published recently, in association with the 
Central Committee for Television Viewing, a pamphlet entitled 
Television—Responsibility and Response.* Extracts from Mr 
Trenaman’s contribution have been reprinted in this issue. This is a 
challenging document and nearer to an agenda for the discussions 
that must be developed between adult educationists and those 
responsible for television output than anything else that has so far 
been published. The reconstitution of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee and redefinition of its purposes which are noted in the pamph- 
let should help in focusing those discussions. 

* * * * 


Arrangements are going ahead for the annual conference of the 
Institute at Swansea from September 16th-18th, 1959. This is the 
first Institute conference in Wales and we expect it to show more 
than traces of local colour. In the meantime, and while English 
members are noting the dates, I hope Welsh colleagues will read, 
and appreciate the initiative of the Tutors’ Association in producing, 
a Welsh ‘Bulletin’. We have made a note of it ourselves. —_-E.M.H. 


* Available from the Institute, price for single copies 2s. od. plus postage, 10 copies 
(and pro rata for more) 15s. od. post paid. 


We record with great regret the death at a too-early age of 
Eric Birkhead. He was Administrative Assistant in the 
Department of Adult Education at the University of 
Leicester, and contributed on several occasions to this 
journal. He died at the beginning of December after an 
operation for appendicitis. 


|_| 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE RECEIVER 


by Joseph Trenaman 


Granada Fellow, Television Research Unit, University of Leeds 


Extracts from an address given at the Conference of the Central 
Committee for Television Viewing in November 1959: the full text 
of this and the other addresses has recently been published under the 
title Television Responsibility and Response (see footnote, ofp. 


page). 


. .. Twice in the course of the last five years I have had occasion to 
talk to cross-sections of a thousand members of the public, a few 
at a time. What has impressed me is the breadth of interests to be 
found among simple and not very well educated people. Any one 
person often combines a variety of characteristics. At one moment 
his tastes may lie with the great majorities who like comedy and 
adventure; at another, he may belong to any one of half a dozen 
minority interest groups. He will be most unusual if he does not 
include a serious concern for reliable information about the world 
around him. As A. L. Smith said, forty years ago, ‘there is, latent 
in the mass of our people a capacity far beyond what was recognised, 
a capacity to rise to the conception of great issues and to face the 
difficulties of fundamental problems when these can be visualised 
in a familiar form’. 

Such people are both fixed and changing. They are fixed in their 
habits, their lives running along patterns fairly rigidly imposed by 
their class—the pub or a man’s club, the pictures occasionally, 
football or dog racing, television every night and a lie-in on Sunday. 
Michael Young and John Mogey have recently given us an idea of 
the strength of these patterns. 

Yet they appear to be changing slowly and one of the factors of 
change is television. With an average set-usage of 414 hours a day 
and an individual exposure of two hours a day, it is quite impossible 
to believe that no modification of attitudes, information and values 
is taking place. Some work that I have been engaged on for several 
years has shown that broadcasting is the most potent single influence 
among the various means of communication, in modifying certain 
attitudes after school education. 

. . . We must first ask whether the majority interests of 
people are being satisfied at the expense of the minority interests in 
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those same people. We must also admit that what is being broad- 
cast may be feeding and modifying people’s interests to an extent 
which is as yet unknown. As for education by stealth, the fact is 
that in broadcasting the power of free choice has always lain with 
the viewer or listener. A provider who puts on programmes which 
he thinks people ought to have whether they want them or not, 
will soon find that he is without an audience. I am inclined, 
however, to side with the critic in objecting to the propagation of 
education, or anything else by stealth. It is the motive that is at 
fault. If we assume that provided he is given a wide enough 
choice the ordinary man will usually prefer the good to the second 
rate, or that he has a right to have what he chooses whatever its 
value, the viewer has a right to object to programmes being manipu- 
lated so that, taking advantage of his viewing habits, items that he 
does not want—be they educational or of other sorts—are fed in 
with those he does want. But this is a difficult point for it turns 
on the limited extent to which the viewer exercises choice. There 
is really no need for the educationist to require any such powers. 
The interests of the ordinary man are serious enough and sufficiently 
diverse fully to justify the inclusion of the term ‘education’ in the 
BBC Charter and ‘instruction’ in the Television Act without 
encroaching on his natural interests. 

I am not suggesting that, within the context of television, 
educational provision should take the form of an array of lectures, 
for, as I have said, there are resistances to improving forms of 
presentation. There is widespread interest, for example, in pro- 
grammes about the lives and conditions of people in other lands, 
the processes of nature, stories from history, science, politics, music 
and dancing and the visual arts. Much splendid material of this 
sort is already being provided by both programme services and some 
brilliant programme forms have been devised to carry it, as for 
example Animal, Vegetable and Mineral or Sunday Break. Carefully 
woven into the fabric of the programme, material of this sort might 
actually increase average audiences in the long run, for, as appears 
to be happening in the States, a diet of froth eventually blunts the 
appetite and even produces alarming eruptions of public indignation 
when an occasion arises. At this level of presentation the resistances 
to education that I have mentioned hardly arise. There may even 
be a case for including limited quantities of recognisably educa- 
tional material for one should remember that a good half of the 
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population is attracted as strongly as the others are repelled by 
educational opportunities . . . 

It is sometimes suggested by educationists that the business of 
watching a screen image is an inferior experience to watching any 
sort of live performance, and is all the more inferior if people 
enjoy it. I cannot see so much difference between the two experi- 
ences apart from the fact that with television we cannot answer 
back. Before very long we may have a three dimensional television 
image in colour that is almost indistinguishable from an opera 
glass. view in the live theatre. Which will then be the inferior image? 

How, then, does the nature of the medium as I have represented 
it bear on the prospects for informal education? First, so massive 
an audience, available for an average of 2 hours a day per person, 
presents a new opportunity for communicating information and 
ideas so long as the number of channels is restricted. Cultural 
stratification on different channels, as has happened in sound broad- 
casting would only accentuate education differences. Powerful 
arguments for the need for such educational communications have 
been advanced by figures as varied as Arnold and Winston 
Churchill. As for its content, I would remind you of A. L. Smith’s 
introduction to the 1919 Report: “The millions of the rank and 
file can certainly get the two essentials which will enable them to 
recognise those natural leaders; these two essentials being (a) the 
development of an open habit of mind, clear sighted and truth 
loving, proof against sophisms, shibboleths, claptrap phrases and 
cant; (b) the possession of certain elementary information and 
essential facts.’ 

Secondly, we have seen that the whole pattern of association that 
has been built up around television makes it necessary to work out 
very carefully the relation of entertainment to instruction and the 
way each should be presented. In a sense, the viewer has a responsi- 
bility here to see that he is correctly represented by those profes- 
sionally concerned with either type of material. 

Thirdly, the medium is so closely identified as a source of home 
information and relaxation that it is difficult to see how group 
viewing could ever develop on a very large scale. I think it is true 
to say that the experience of this Committee has already shown that 
its main work must lie in other directions . . . 

Is it necessary, we might ask, for educationists to interfere with 
the process of mass home viewing at all? I think there are two 
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questions that worry educationists about this situation, One is what 
appears to be the completely passive role of the viewer. As most 
working people are pretty active all day long they may well be quite 
content to relax into an attitude of passive reception in front of the 
television set when they get home. But what they see is so closely 
related to every aspect of daily life in political, religious and every 
kind of social matter, that there is some danger of passivity being 
extended towards for example, government, the law, industry and 
even the people one meets in the course of everyday life. Here the 
responsibility of the viewer is surely to see that his responsibility as 
a citizen is not affected; but the slow imperceptible effect of the 
medium makes it impossible for anyone to know how far, if at all, 
the process of conditioning has gone. It is a commonplace that we 
all believe other people may be influenced by television, but never 
ourselves. Is it outrageous to suggest that some bold programme 
provider might work out, as an experiment, a sample feed-back 
procedure. If we can instal measuring gadgets in the sets of sample 
viewers in order to get audience ratings, could we not connect up 
telephone links and by a simple system of light signalling call upon 
individual viewers to ask questions or to comment on some contro- 
versial issue. 

The second disturbing question is whether the constant projection 
of professional standards in acting, speaking, singing and per- 
formances of all kinds—while it may raise the general standard of 
expectation—will discourage and even extinguish the whole idea 
of amateur performance. It may already seem strange to some people 
that one might dance or sing with as little inhibition as one walks 
up the street. 

It is I think as much in the interests of the providers as of the 
viewers that people should be alive to their responsibilities in such 
matters as these. Indeed one could argue that without amateur 
activity some professional activities would fail. This is a responsi- 
bility of adult education. I don’t see how this Committee can make 
any serious impression on this problem by its unaided efforts. It 
will need the sympathetic co-operation of the television providing 
bodies and above all it will need to work through all those informal 
educational organisations which can reach down into the mass of 
the population. The few can influence the many if they are rightly 
placed and if they have a clear, objective and informed view of 
their responsibilities. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


by E. M. Hutchinson 
Secretary, National Institute of Adult Education 


, HEN I returned from Afghanistan, via the Far East, I 

\ \ knew I should be expected to make a lot of speeches and I 

decided to reduce my world survey to three sentences: 

The world is beautiful. The world is poor. The world is hungry for 

education.’ So, Dr Paul Essert, Head of the Institute of Adult 

Education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and my very 
kind host for two weeks last October to November. 

‘Other countries’ notes the Crowther Report, ‘are wrestling with 
the same problems as ourselves and, some of them, finding interest- 
ing solutions to them; but our knowledge of what they are doing 
rests far too much on the subjective basis of returning travellers’ tales’. 
In adult education, many of those tales, orally and in writing, find 
their way to 35 Queen Anne Street and from time to time we feel 
an inescapable duty to record some of them in ADULT EDUCATION as 
we have done this quarter. 

This is not altogether because we believe our British readers to be 
passionately interested in what goes on abroad: in part it reflects 
the fact that the journal has an international circulation and this, in 
turn, derives from world familiarity with the English language as 
much as from respect for British performance in adult education. 
Respect there certainly is and it is part of my purpose in writing this 
note to urge that we should not be too sparing in publicising our own 
virtues so long as we maintain and, I would hope, increase our 
reciprocal curiosity. 

I say this because in recent encounters, particularly with German, 
American and Canadian colleagues, I have become aware of outward 
looking people who seem to me to be characteristically more eager 
than ourselves to share their experiences with the rest of the world— 
and they are certainly better endowed to do so. In Germany the 
post-war efforts of America and this country resulted in an inter- 
change of ideas and personnel in adult education on an unprece- 
dented scale. Increasingly the initiative now lies in German hands 
and the Federal Association of Volkhochschulen has substantial 
funds at its disposal for the encouragement of international contacts. 
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In America the great foundations, together with American involve. 
ment in technical assistance to less developed countries, give increas- 
ing opportunities for adult educationists to know the world scene, 
I have before me a private report of an African tour, by Dr C. O, 
Houle, of Chicago University, acting as consultant to the Ford 
Foundation, which he made in company with David Kimble early 
last year. It is Dr Sheats, Dean of Extension at the University of 
California, certainly the biggest operation of its kind in the world, 
who, as the outcome of a world tour, is urging the creation of 
Coramonwealth-American links in university adult education. I 
don’t think it is unfair to Dr Sheats to suggest that he may set more 
store by links with Canadian, Australian and New Zealand Uni- 
versities, not to mention university institutions in newly independent 
territories, than with those in the UK. 

Mr Stadler gives a clear account in this issue of developments in 
Germany that undoubtedly spring directly from respect for British 
experience. Professor Waller’s persuasive description of his encounter 
with Washington State University may suggest why American 
example may sometimes seem more immediately appropriate, in 
outlook and scale, in areas still lacking the full apparatus of public 
education. 

But not only may that example, rightly or wrongly, seem more 
appropriate, opportunities for transmission of experience are more 
readily available. American Universities are very various institutions 
and no generalisation about them is safe, least of all in the field of 
adult education. Nevertheless, thirteen Professors of Adult Educa- 
tion have assembled annually for the last three years to try and 
thrash out the nature of a basic curriculum for professional training 
and under the terms of a grant from the Kellogg Foundation they 
have another two years in which to complete the task. Dr Essert 
informed me that his Institute at Teachers’ College has guided three 
hundred post-graduate students in search of Masters’ or Doctors’ 
degrees and that, on a recent check, one hundred and fifty of them 
were definitely known to be working in adult education, in many 
parts of the world as well as in the USA, including some very dis- 
tinguished figures. He estimated that at least twenty-five American 
Universities (including the thirteen mentioned above) are now 
offering such opportunities and that the total number of higher 
degrees awarded in ‘adult education’ might be of the order of six 
hundred. From now on that figure is likely to increase rapidly. 
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I suggest that this means two things. Whatever reservations we 
may have ‘the world is hungry for education’ and it will go where it 
can get it. Dr Essert might have added that the world is often 
hungry for good saleable certificates of competence and if you want 
education for adult education with such a certificate added, the place 
to go is undoubtedly North America. More than that, if you want 
‘experts’ while you are training your own, either at home or overseas, 
America is the place where you can most easily identify them. 

A few years ago there were five Professors of Adult Education in 
British Universities; today I believe there are three. The University 
Grants Committee made it plain some time ago that it was not 
enthusiastic about such appointments. It may be right: what 
assuredly is not right is the virtual absence of the study of adult 
education, or training for it, in the curricula of Teacher Training 
Colleges, University Departments and Institutes of Education. Per- 
sonally, I would certainly disagree with the UGC view. It is no 
accident that the best known figures from British adult education, 
in the world at large, are three men with professorial titles—Peers, 
Raybould and Waller. We may not want twenty-five or even thirteen 
but we certainly want some. 

Let us now complete the extract from the Crowther Report quoted 
earlier. ‘When one moves’ it continues, ‘from what is to what might 
be—the proper field of research—the absence of information is even 
greater. In view of the very large sums of money that are spent on 
education every year, the expenditure on educational research can 
only be regarded as pitiable. If there is to be a consistent programme 
of educational development, almost the first step should be to review 
the provision for statistics and research.’ 

This of course is a text for another article, and one that from our 
own experience of eliciting reliable information and conducting 
enquiries, I would like, sometime, to write. For the moment it 
throws us back on to the adequacy of our sources of information from 
other countries and the possibility of improving on “Travellers’ 
Tales’. This is particularly worth considering at the moment because 
there are many views about the desirability of formal international 
contacts in adult education and they may be brought to an issue at 
the World Conference sponsored by Unesco, which will assemble 
in Montreal in August this year. A jump ahead, there is on my 
desk as I write, a volume of proceedings of an International Adult 
Education Conference which was held in Washington from July 
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26th to 28th, 1959. This was a meeting within the delegate assembly 
of the World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession and the credit for its organisation belongs to Dr Leland P. 
Bradford, Director of the Division of Adult Education Service of the 
National Education Association of the USA. Apart from a banquet 
address by Sir Ronald Gould, Secretary of our own National Union 
of Teachers and President of WCOTP, British participation was 
limited to two staff members from Teacher Training Colleges. 

In theory the purpose of this meeting was to alert the teachers of 
the world to the significance of adult education. I know that a 
number of people directly concerned with adult education as a 
special category had considerable reservations about the meeting 
and it says a good deal for the skill of Dr Bradford, that arch-priest 
of group dynamics, that several who came, if not to scoff, at least 
to maintain a critical detachment, remained to pray. Whatever may 
be the future relation of the WCOTP Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion which emerged from the Conference, to its parent body, it is 
likely to represent a significant element in this year’s proceedings at 
Montreal. No Committee of which Dr Kidd is Chairman, Dr 
Bradford, Secretary, and which contains in its small membership 
men of the calibre of Johannes Novrup of Denmark and Paul Sheats 
from the USA, will go unnoticed in a world assembly. For the first 
time there is in being the nucleus of a world organisation in adult 
education which potentially has access to considerable resources. It 
will not, I think, at first blush, be very much welcomed in Western 
Europe or by the International Federation of Workers’ Educational 
Associations but it will evoke a response in many areas such as the 
West Indies which are not much committed to our traditions and 
even more in areas where, if anything is to happen in adult educa- 
tion, it is teachers who are most likely to make it. 

In all this I am writing as if Russia and China did not exist but 
leaving out of account their force and probable example in the next 
half century, I am sure we have to engage ourselves more fully and 
deliberately if our immensely valuable experience in adult education 
is to exert a beneficent influence on developments now taking place 
throughout the world. 

As a matter of immediate concern I hope the Ministry of Educa- 
tion will not baulk at the cost, certainly not inconsiderable, of sending 
to Canada in August, as large a delegation as can be accepted; that 
its members will be people with varied and intimate experience of 
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work in the field and that they will be representative of the statutory- 
voluntary-university partnership which, however uneasy at times, 
has no complete parallel elsewhere. 

But the getting and giving of mutually useful and stimulating 
experiences is not, in the main, a matter of world conferences and 
organisation: there is plenty to do that lies nearer to hand. It needs 
financial assistance but on a comparatively modest scale; it needs 
much more, to quote the Crowther Report again, ‘determination to 
will it’. To take a practical example, we know that there is important 
adult educational literature in Scandinavia and Holland but that 
little of it percolates beyond national boundaries because it is written 
in minority languages. This is an extreme example of a general 
difficulty and the European Bureau of Adult Education, as a result 
of a modest meeting of editors of journals in its field, is putting prac- 
tical proposals to the Council of Europe for aid with translation 
services. But without seeking aid from anyone, the same editors 
are now much more aware of ways in which they can help one 
another—and, as they hope, their readers. From its experience of 
producing its own Calendars of Residential Short Courses, the Insti- 
tute this year is helping the European Bureau to publish a European 
listing of courses in various countries likely to make a special appeal 
to visitors from abroad, wherever abroad may be. This sounds a 
simple enough proposition but in practice it is extraordinarily diff- 
cult to do and gives some measure of the problem of translating 
excellent intentions into useful action. 

Finally of course it comes back to each one of us. There is no 
British organisation in adult education which is not constantly in 
receipt of requests for help and information and that has not built 
up a range of international connections. One thinks of what the 
Workers’ Educational Association has contributed to the Inter- 
national Federation in inspiration and leadership; of the Oxford 
Extra-Mural Delegacy’s preliminary work in Africa; of the Women’s 
Institutes’ services to Malaya; of the Universities Council’s connec- 
tions with German and more recently with Italian Universities; of 
the links between Residential Colleges and Folk High Schools. And 
yet, with it all, a certain hesitancy in accepting a free and wide com- 
munication of ideas as integral to a modern conception of adult 
education and a sad deficiency of funds to enable us to extend and 
deepen those connections whose value every returning traveller 
knows. 
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For the Institute, some part in all this is inevitable. It is not 
possible to create a “National Institute’ without the world beyond 
assuming that it is a natural place of resort. As I write I am re- 
arranging the afternoon for a Frenchman who will literally be here 
today and gone tomorrow. The changing but never quite eliminated 
pile on my left includes, from the last few days, the following letter 
headings: CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION—‘Glad to dis- 
tribute it (Residence and Technical Education), when printed, on 
this side of the Atlantic . . . ’; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST 
INDIES—‘You have rendered us yeoman service with the information 
you have given us about extension certificates . . . ’; THE INTER- 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WEAS—. . . Naturally I would like to hear 
as many voices as possible raised against the suppression of the 
Sudan WEA .. .’; THE BRITISH CouNcIL—. . . and thank you for 
agreeing to see Dr Hessenaur . . . ’; UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION: 
“We are sorry you have not been able to accept our invitation to take 
part in the conference . . . I quite agree on your recommendation 
to have . . . °; EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 
‘, .. L was interested to see that your Institute has . . . been occupied 
with the border line between “vocational” and “non-vocational” 
education . . . vitally concerned . . . look forward with interest to 
publication . . . “Residence and Technical Education”’.’ 

The Frenchman took an hour and I hope he has taken away an 
intelligible story that will enable his organisation to enlarge the direct 
living contacts between Frenchmen and Englishmen: it is to that end 
that our telling of Travellers’ Tales should all the time be moving. 


| 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


by Ross D. Waller 
Professor of Aduit Education, University of Manchester 


training centres in Mexico, Egypt, India and elsewhere, 

means fundamental education, means the London Institute 
which trains people for such work, means various excellent books in 
which the nature of this work and procedures for it are illustrated 
and described. It is work of immense importance for the future of the 
world—but it rarely occurs to anybody in England that it can have 
any application to our own circumstances. Our communities show 
little anxiety to be developed except through their own Councils, 
and might quickly question the credentials of anybody appointing 
himself to be concerned with their development. 

And yet they hardly represent a heaven on earth. Presumably 
there isn’t one of them which could not with advantage improve its 
facilities and amenities and the liveliness of its people. The Americans 
have in fact been busy with Community Projects for some time now; 
they make very elaborate enquiries, develop elaborate procedures 
and claim many successes. Some of their adult educators are sceptical 
about them, but I have for some time thought it would be interesting 
to have a better idea of what they aim at and achieve. Probably I 
shall never manage it, but I have now had a little first-hand contact 
with one operation in this field; it is interesting in itself and I be- 
lieve we might learn something from it. 

The extra-mural section of the State University of Washington, in 
Seattle, has what they call locally a unique status. It is not now called 
an Extension Division, but the Department for State-wide Activities. 
Its Director (Dr Lloyd Schram) has the title of Co-ordinator of State- 
Wide Activities, and is located in the President’s Office—this indi- 
cates the President’s belief in the importance of extra-mural relation- 
ship and influence (in any case long recognised in the State Universi- 
ties) and gives extra-mural work a position of great strength in the 
University structure. Even those highly specialised advanced services 
to the professions which do not normally operate through extension 
divisions come at Seattle within the province of the Co-ordinator. 
One can see some possible disadvantages in this otherwise admirable 
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arrangement, and one can imagine a very American miscellany of 
services sheltering under such an umbrella as ‘State-wide Activities’; 
but for the time being I am concerned with only one section of the 
field—the Community Development Bureau. 

I will say at once that it is difficult to suppose an English extra- 
mural department could have such a section. A Department of 
Social Administration might be actively interested in the setting up 
of such a bureau under a Rural Community Council or Council for 
Social Service, and the local Extra-Mural Department might be 
drawn into the picture as it developed; indeed anyone who takes the 
trouble to read the statements of aim and purpose with which 
Councils of Social Service began will see that a Bureau of Community 
Development was well within their scope. However, they have never 
had the resources (or perhaps the imagination) to tackle such a job. 
Somebody might think: What is a Community Association but a 
localised organ for community development? And so indeed it is, 
but in a very circumscribed way, and in most cases with very limited 
community involvement. That we have nothing in England really 
comparable to the Bureau in Seattle will appear even from the 
shortest description. 

As we have seen, it is a section of what would normally be called 
the extension division, but has separate accommodation of its own. 
Its origins were in the experiment carried out in Montana during the 
middle 1940’s by Baker Brownell, a philosophy professor from 
Northwestern University; the experiment was described by Richard 
W. Poston in Small Town Renaissance, 1950. The staff of the Seattle 
Bureau at present consists of a Director (Dr Frank Anderson), four 
full-time consultants, and two secretarial workers.* The four con- 
sultants ‘commute’—they are field workers at the disposal of local 
schemes, and they maintain their homes in Seattle, returning to 
headquarters each week. They are not expected, and would not be 
allowed, to become indefinitely associated with any one scheme. The 
basic conception of this work is what it has in common with all com- 
munity work in the modern style—people must do things for them- 
selves, nobody should ever do it for them. The consultant is a 
‘resource man’ available for advice when asked and patient enough 


* I am indebted to one of the consultants, coy and to Frank Anderson, 
for all the information which follows, gathered from conversation and many docu- 
ments; I ought to make it clear that I had no time to follow the work out into the 
field. 
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never to want to take things into his own hands, even though he may 
think that he sees clearly what needs to be done. He has a permanent 
problem—‘how to be effective without being directive’. However, 
each consultant will keep up his connection with a new scheme until 
it has taken shape and form and is well on its way; then he moves to 
another; and his duties will be heavy enough to make it impossible 
for him to be consultant to more than three schemes at any one time, 
though he may make visits to other communities i’. ‘ acir preliminary 
stages. 

The beginning is the existence of the Bureau, and through it the 
known willingness of the University to be useful to communities. 
The first step taken by a community is a request to th. Bureau for 
assistance—nothing is attempted without this. At this stage a small 
group forms to think about the matter—it might for instance con- 
tain people from the Chamber of Commerce or from clubs and 
societies. The nature of a community study programme is described, 
and the group is left to create public interest and to convene a public 
meeting if it decides to go ahead. At this stage the consultant will be 
much called upon for information. Eventually a steering committee 
is appointed, and the task begins. It may take a year from the initial 
approach to the time when the community decides to begin the study 
programme itself, and the programme then goes on for about nine 
months, coinciding roughly with the school year. Fifteen to twenty 
separate committees are formed to study the more important aspects 
of community life; university, governmental and private agencies 
give assistance. Each week one of the committees presents a report 
to a town meeting for discussion, until all the committees have 
reported. The reports are cyclostyled, anybody who wants a copy 
can have one; when bound up together they make massive produc- 
tions in several volumes. The reports do not merely survey their 
subjects—they make recommendations for action; and by the end 
of the study period the community decides to go ahead with the 
proposals which seem most important. Some notable achievements 
are reported. 

Since 1950, 37 programmes have been set up in the State. During 
last year 15 new community groups expressed interest in a study 
programme; three of these will develop one at once, others may take 
a year or two to get going, some will never get going at all. So far 
only small communities up to 15,000 inhabitants have been assisted; 
the smallest has been one of 700-800, but a scheme is currently under 
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consideration from a community of 500. Most of them are out in the 
countryside; some are suburban, but suburbia in general is found 
complicated and difficult (I thought of our suburban housing estates 
—but council estates such as we have do not seem to be known; 
American housing developments are private and are likely to con- 
tain a good spread of salary groups). 

A more or less suburban area, as a specimen, is Lake Stevens, to the 
east of Everett, on Puget Sound. This is a little lake, three miles long, 
with some 25 separate nucleations of dwellings round its shores, little 
separated from each other in distance, but with no sense of com- 
munity, except of course that their lake is a bond of union. The 
people who took the first initiative thought at the outset that what 
was wanted was a community centre, but as the study progressed 
they realised that the chief problem was water pollution, which was 
affecting recreation, land values, health. This is a live project, and 
no solution has yet been reached. In Britain the matter would be 
settled by the public health authorities, but these in unincorporated 
American country areas appear only to have negative functions, e.g. 
they can prohibit swimming in polluted water. The inhabitants, to 
solve their problem, will have to form an LID (local improvement 
district). The district is defined, and a vote taken in it to test local 
support, and if this is secured an LID Commission is appointed. This 
body has the power to raise a tax in the district; in the case of Lake 
Stevens it could employ an engineering firm to report on possible 
measures and the cost. Then there will have to be another vote— 
are the people willing to tax themselves enough to cover the cost? 
(A State law limits this taxation to a ceiling of 40 mills—go X 1/10 
cent=4 cents). All this applies to unincorporated areas—incorporated 
towns would have power to tackle such jobs through established 
machinery. 

A specimen of a completed study: Two years ago Soap Lake in 
eastern Washington, an incorporated town with surrounding region, 
roughly 2,500 in the town, 5,000 altogether. A study programme was 
set up, with committees studying 15-20 aspects of community life, 
among them: 1. Population Charac:eristics; 2. Government; 3. 
Recreation; 4. Education; 5. Beautification; 6. Social Welfare; 7. 
Housing; 8. Industry; 9. Trades and Services; 10. Agriculture; 
11. Health; 12. Churches; 13. Organisations; 14. Youth-Parent rela- 
tions; 15. Libraries; 16. Cultural life; 17. History. The consultant of 
course has to work with all these committees, is always present at 
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the weekly town meetings where reports are discussed; he can bring 
resource men from the University, national, state and private agencies 
—all of these being provided free of charge. 

It will be noticed that some of these matters would be well looked 
after in our communities, for example, libraries, education, social 
welfare—but a study group in England might concern itself pro- 
fitably with recreation, beautification, youth-parent relations and 
cultural life! In any case the Seattle Bureau would say that no public 
authority committee could secure such a lively and direct involve- 
ment of the people. Of course these communities have not been 
developing nearly as long as ours; the characteristics of a new coun- 
try are plain in the reports, where a vigorous frontier-like quality is 
blended with great sophistication of method. 

Another interesting example, of a study concerned with a whole 
county, Skamania, 50 miles in one direction and 100 miles in the 
other, roughly the size of Yorkshire. This county is 80 per cent forest- 
covered; the population is distributed in communities along the fifty 
mile southern strip, and totals only 5,000! Some people cheerfully 
drove 30 miles to their meetings, and 30 home again. The composi- 
tion of the steering committee was: A Lutheran minister, a house- 
wife who was also a teacher, an elementary school principal, a real 
estate man, a city clerk, a county treasurer, a housewife who was also 
an assistant librarian and a member of a School Board, a plumber, 
an electrician, a garage operator, two or three plain housewives, a 
farmer. (In many cases you get one or two senior High School 
youngsters on these committees—the usual age distribution is wide, 
about 25 to 75.) It is a rural area with only two incorporated towns in 
the entire county; many of the people are from original pioneer stock, 
and much intermarried—one high school lad there claimed to be 
related to 60 per cent of the people in the county! The 5,000 people 
were living in fragmented and separated groups. 

I saw the mimeographed record of proceedings and reports—four 
solid volumes. This study is reported to have had highly satisfactory 
results. It created a good deal of solidarity even in the making— 
pedple learned to work together, as in all action-research projects. 
Subsequently: 


1. Certain defects in county government were remedied. 
2. Church co-operation was promoted and spiritual life improved. 
3. Public attitude towards and interest in the schools was improved. 
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4. Recreation programmes were inaugurated—a swimming pro. 
gramme, a small boat launching area (=slipway) was constructed, 

5. An Historical Society was formed. 

6. An Arts and Crafts Association was formed. 

7. A Citizen League was established, to discuss issues of government 
and keep people informed. 

8. A Community Assembly was established to meet four times a year, 
plus any special meetings that might be called. One of the regular 
meetings was about to be held when I was collecting this informa- 
tion—about juvenile problems. There was to be a panel—the new 
juvenile officer, a youth counsellor, a housewife, a pastor. 150 to 200 
people were expected to attend (if we had such a meeting in Man- 
chester we should be lucky to get 50!). The title was What the 
County expects of the Juvenile Officer, and what the Juvenile 
Officer expects of the County. This Officer is new: he is one of the 
products of the scheme—they thought they needed such a person, 
couldn’t afford him, and persuaded the next county to share one 
with them. 


You might suppose that this was one of the prize specimens, but 
on the contrary it was described as one of the most discouraging. The 
steering committee had been well able to define its problems but had 
been very slow in tackling them. In the case of Lake Stevens some 
very able people are involved, people who know the ropes and are 
able to move in efficiently; but committees which move quickly are 
not always the ones which accomplish most in the end. 

I suppose a good deal of this work has been done for us by the 
Rural Community Councils, and if more needs to be done in rural 
areas they are probably the people to do it. But have we ever seen such 
careful preparation? And who undertakes such enterprises in our 
small boroughs? Anybody could think of several in his own area 
which might benefit greatly. 

The University departments and staff seem to be sufficiently inter- 
ested and helpful; they give resource help with content and method 
of studies. The Speech Department helps with discussion workshops 
for community leaders. The Public Opinion Laboratory helps with 
the initial population survey. Forestry helps with appropriate prob- 
lems, Fisheries helped with the Lake Steven scheme. Some students 
of Architecture and Planning carried out a study as part of their 
course and put the results into the pool of information. Nevertheless 
there are elements in the University, I was told, who would probably 
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be much more interested if the subjects under study were in 
Tashkent. 

We come now to an aspect of great interest which shows that such 
schemes might be of importance even to extra-mural departments as 
we ourselves conceive them. The attempt is being made, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chicago Centre for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, to make use of this new community organisation to set up 
local centres of liberal study. Four week-ends have been held at Lake 
Wilderness (appropriate place for the voice of culture to cry in) for 
leaders from the communities where study schemes have been in 
operation; 30 came to each week-end, with a steady core of 20 present 
at all of them. The staff came from the Faculties of History, Philoso- 
phy, Classics, Law, Physics, and Economics. These proceedings are 
described as having been fabulously successful—the staff enjoyed 
them, and learnt something about community life; the leaders en- 
joyed meeting the staff and were surprised to find how little they 
knew of life outside the University! One seminar has already been 
held in the Grand Coulee area—it was organised by the community 
organisation, the subjects being History and Philosophy, and the 
tutors again came from the University. These lecturers are paid, of 
course. The Bureau does not, as other sections of American Exten- 
sion Divisions do, have to recover costs for the community study 
programme it sponsors; it recovers none at all and is fully maintained 
by the University. The cost is $100,000 biennial, 50,000 a year, say 
£17,000; this covers salaries, printing and operations—one of the 
largest expenses is travel. 

Southern Illinois University has a similar scheme; Utah has started 
one, with some assistance from Washington. The University of British 
Columbia is watching from across the border with close interest. 

Any community may apply to the Bureau for help in floating a 
study scheme: though it may have to wait its turn. If it starts it has 
only to raise money to cover local costs; it will be responsible for the 
paper and the mimeographing of the reports—it gives them away 
free, though some community study groups have sold their history 
reports. 

A successful Community Development scheme will end by in- 
volving the whole community and it will readily be understood that 
this will mean activities at many levels, including an element of fun 
and games, which in their English forms would go down very well 
with us, but would probably be looked at askance by many of our 
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educationists, so incorrigibly unpopular has our culture become, 
I see reports in these Washington records of glorious high spirits and 
high jinks at times of local pageants and other celebrations. (Among 
parallels in England I remember the general excitement at Castleton, 
Derbyshire, on Oak Apple Day when Prince Charlie goes the roads 
on horse-back with a flowery contraption like a beehive over his 
head, and everybody turns a bit crazy in the evening, but what 
association has this with any general scheme of social improvement? 
We have plenty of materials to work on if we are willing to use them.) 
In one remote community near the forests there has recently been a 
bear barbecue—a local journal having declared that their bears tasted 
best, the challenge was taken up and both communities joined in a 
Barbecue at which two bears were roasted and submitted to the 
judgment of local gourmets! 

The importance of the elected Community Council as the organis- 
ing centre for serious liberal adult education perhaps might be 
stressed. We are used to relying on WEA Branches, but they don’t 
exist everywhere, and even when they do may not interest the 
community across party political and social lines. An organisation 
representing the whole community and relied upon by it for a great 
variety of other services must be the best conceivable nursery for adult 
educational organisations. (And here, to make a remote parallel, I 
am reminded of the Centres in isolated hill-top villages of Southern 
Italy, the only centres of light and hope for the villagers; among all 
the arts and crafts and music and literacy courses, etc., the one section 
of the work which is regarded as central and essential is the ‘cultural 
section’.) 

Some people react strongly against all the work in the modern 
world which is done under the sign of ‘community’. “We are becom- 
ing the chameleon of the world’s peoples’ say the American Redfield, 
with our socialisation, our communalisation, and so on. Such people 
see these enterprises as part of a general pursuit of mediocrity and of 
a too-easily contented well-being or euphoria. But critics of that 
colour usually have had all the advantages of an expensive education 
and live among books and concerts; they may well be content to 
leave the grey and fragmented masses to stew in their own juice, so 
long as here and there some outstanding fellow will arise from them. 
They don’t convince me. Outstanding people are just as likely, and 
more, to arise from a lively and active community as from a dull and 
inactive one. 
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What interests me very much is to speculate whether anything of 
this kind would have any luck in England. It is difficult to imagine 
so many people of so many categories being willing to take so much 
trouble. But somebody somewhere might at least try. The right 
sponsoring body would be the Rural Community Council or Council 
of Social Service—but it would be quite necessary for some sort of 
association to be formed with representatives of various relevant 
interests, and to lift the Council of Social Service out of its depressing 
preoccupation with needy cases and poor-doers. The speculation at 
once brings you up against one of the worst defects of our social 
education provision—the almost watertight compartments in which 
we work and the extraordinary lack of easy communication and col- 
laboration between them. Frank Anderson read a draft of this article 
and at this point said it would be much better to disregard all exist- 
ing bodies and start from scratch, with people representing only 
themselves, the University offering its help as in Washington or 
Utah. Perhaps he is right—but he cannot have any idea of the weight 
and number of the bodies we should have to ignore! 

What about our declining cotton towns in Lancashire? There is a 
place called McCleary in the State of Washington; it was a lumber 
camp town which flourished and decayed, went from boom to ghost. 
This community undertook a Study, and called their programme 
Operation Second Growth, referring (a) to dependence on second 
growth timber; (b) to new life in the town; (c) to the children, the 
upcoming generation. The newly created Historical Society organ- 
ised a three-day Second Growth Festival (July 31st, August rst and 
and last year!) which included a pageant, a street dance, a parade, 
an air circus with parachutes, a carnival, a frog race, little league 
baseball, soft ball games, a horse show, a flag day and a community 
picnic. The Bear Barbecue was part of this programme also. Such 
popular manifestations, however, are only an expression of the spirit 
which within six years has brought great practical benefits to the 
township—the hospital was enlarged and improved, a substantial 
addition was made to the school, a new city hall was built, the 
cethetery was doubled in size, the park was enlarged and provided 
with playground equipment, public restrooms (toilets) and a ‘com- 
munity kitchen’. There were also commercial developments—a new 
supermarket, a hardware store, a petrol station, a new bank. Above 
all, the operation proved that McCleary is ‘a town that can work 
together’. 
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You can see at once that this sort of thing belongs to a small and 
unsophisticated community (or if sophisticated only in the way of 
elaborate modern apparatus such as aeroplanes or parachutes which 
don’t strike deep into the soil). There is a frontier-like heartiness 
about it which seems to be more than its 8,000 miles from Lancashire, 
Bringing new life and hope to a town of 33,000 inhabitants like 
Nelson, for example, would be a much more difficult operation— 
but who will say there is no lesson to be learnt from these activities? 
What would be the procedure, what the difficulties? A few active 
spirits would have to launch a study. A fully representative Com- 
mittee would have to be established—and would have to take good 
care of its relations with the Borough Council and the County Coun- 
cil! It would then set up special committees, and produce a series of 
reports, with recommendations. In this stage the difficulty would be 
to find people hopeful and active enough to tackle the job, and to 
find the small amount of money necessary for the enquiry. Carrying 
out the recommendations would require difficult negotiations with 
Councils and Ministries; and the greatest difficulty of all would be 
to enliven the people into communal activity. The weather would be 
against street dancing (and community picnics and carnivals). Sports 
are already well enough provided. But all such things could take 
appropriate local forms and I don’t see why something really useful 
might not result. Indeed, I wonder whether specimens of local organ- 
isation, in some ways comparable, might not be found among us. 
For example, is there any parallel in the Peterborough Festival ? 

I have given some prominence to festivals and merry-making partly 
because the details are often picturesque, partly because they are so 
striking as symbols of that really popular social participation which 
we should all like to promote. But I ought to emphasise that the 
Bureau’s main purpose is of course to promote study and discussion 
as the foundation of social improvement. The History Committee 
of Chehalis says, in a printed report, ‘The first year has been one of 
learning: learning to know ourselves, our community, its assets and 
liabilities: learning the democratic principles of freedom of speech 
and participation in town meetings: learning how to use the news- 
papers, radio and television to present ideas to the community at 
large: learning discussion techniques, public speaking and report 
writing: learning to differentiate between fact and hearsay, and par- 
ticularly learning to know each other so that we are more friendly, 
tolerant, and better adjusted to our community development.’ 
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If Universities with us were to give any help to such schemes they 
would have to come down a little from their high horse. Would the 
University of Manchester be willing to have anything to do with 
Operation Bootstrap? This is the name of the Eatonville Community 
Project, which has embodied the spirit developed through a year of 
diligent study, in a 50th anniversary observance, a week-long obser- 
vance and a one-day celebration. The grandmothers look after an 
old-time costume contest; there is a square dance exhibition; the 
American Legion looks after town decorations; the Eatonville Des- 
patch: puts out an historical edition; there is a get-together com- 
munity picnic; a flag display, a costume and pet parade; and every 
place of business sets up an historical window. The Committee 
announces four useful lessons based on its experiences: 


1. Don’t start any project without making sure of active support 
(it might be very difficult for us to get beyond this hurdle!). 

2. Don’t allow a small group of enthusiasts to do everything—in- 
volve as many people as possible. 

3. Keep your projects strictiy within the limits of what is prac- 
ticable. 

4. And draw up your plan in such a way that if anything falls by 
the wayside it will not be noticed and everything else will go on. 


No doubt Eatonville will be delighted to make a present of these 
excellent guiding principles to anybody who wants to start a project 
in Thistletwistle or Nether Wallop. At the mere thought, how old 
and lazy and disillusioned we seem! And yet, and yet, also how 
tranquil and peaceful and how full of quaint old uncommunified 
characters! 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN GERMAN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by K. R. Stadler 
Staff Tutor in International Relations, University of Nottingham 


have passed without notice in Britain, even though this 

country can claim to have had some share in what must be 
considered an innovation of great significance: for the first time in 
history a German university has acknowledged its social responsi- 
bility and has entered the field of adult education in partnership 
with the existing non-academic agencies. Most German adult educa- 
tionists had always looked upon the British model as an unattainable 
ideal which had no relevance to the German situation where the 
tradition and structure of the university made it quite unsuitable 
for such a task. But there were others who, fortified by first-hand 
experience in Britain, USA or Scandinavia, persisted in looking for 
allies intra muros; and their efforts have now been rewarded by the 
establishment, at Goettingen, of the nearest approach so far to a 
university extra-mural department arranging a number of university 
tutorial classes. 

Thus a new chapter is opening in the story of Anglo-German 
contacts in the field of adult education which goes back nearly a 
century and a half. A generous acknowledgment of successive 
British influence on the development of popular education in 
Germany is provided in two publications of the German Adult 
Education Association, covering the first and the second half of the 
nineteenth century, respectively.* Since industrialisation came later 
in Germany than in England, there was a time-lag of several decades 
before Sunday and Adult Schools made their appearance there, 
although the Brockhaus Encyclopaedia stated as early as 1855 that 
the English Mechanics’ Institutes were the ‘model’ for ‘popular 
lectures for labourers, artisans, etc.’ in Germany. (Balser, p. 60.) The 


Rev: developments in German adult education seem to 


* Die Anfaenge der Erwachsenenbildung in Deutschland in der 1. Haelfte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, by Frolinde Balser; and Volksbildung im ausgehenden 19. Jahrhundert, 
by M. R. Vogel. Vols. I and II of the series Geschichte der Erwachsenenbildung 
issued by the Deutsche Volkshochschul-Verband (Klett, Stuttgart, 1959). The DVV 
is to be congratulated on the publication of these scholarly, well-documented volumes 
which attempt to do for Germany, in a narrower compass, what Professor Peers has 
recently done for England (Adult Education. A Comparative Study. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 2nd ed., 1959). 
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next phase in the English development, however, had no equivalent 
in Germany: the weakness of their trade unions, repressive legisla- 
tion, and the lack of an active social conscience made the Germans 
miss that most incisive experience where a nascent labour movement 
turns against the paternalism of earlier endeavours and is assisted by 
outstanding representatives of the middle and professional classes. 
Lastly, there was the university extension movement which inspired 
similar activities abroad; but only in Vienna was the ‘Committee 
for Popular University Lectures’ an official university body. 
A similar committee of university teachers in Berlin (1898) 
and an all-German committee (1899) lacked all official character. 
(Vogel, pp. 53, 122.) How far the lecture courses provided by these 
committees assisted the growth of the ‘Folk High School’ movement 
is still a matter of debate among our German colleagues; but it is 
certain that they did not lead to the universities assuming a responsi- 
bility for adult education as they never took the decisive next step to 
the introduction of tutorial classes, and with the first world war 
university extension ceased to be of more than marginal importance. 

When contacts with Britain were resumed after 1945, the question 
of university participation in adult education came to the fore once 
more, and a certain amount of experimentation followed, in Kiel 
and elsewhere. As the Folk High Schools had shed their pre-Hitler 
exclusiveness and the movement was fast becoming a recognised part 
of the national education system, new contacts developed between 
university teachers and the Volkshochschulen; but nowhere more 
fruitfully than in Lower Saxony where as early as 1950 H. Alfken 
and the late Heiner Lotze, both of the Land Ministry of Education, 
together with Professor Weniger of the University of Goettingen, 
planned an adult education institute at the university which was to 
assist the work in the field. Though the plan was not realised in its 
original form, further discussions between a senate commission for 
adult education under Professor Plessner and the directors of the 
Folk High Schools which were to profit from such a scheme led to a 
senate resolution, in December 1955, to start a limited number of 
‘Seminarkurse’ in the following term, January 1956. A most per- 
ceptive account of the genesis of these German ‘tutorial classes’ and 
their place in the adult education movement has now been written 
by Dr Willy Strzelewicz,* the Director of the Sekretariat fuer 


* Seminarkurse. Die Mitarbeit der Universitaet an der Erwachsenenbildung. By 
Willy Strzelewicz. Goettingen, 1959. 
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Seminarkurse, and it is not too much to say that the experience of 
the first four years has confounded the pessimists on both sides who 
had claimed that what was clearly suitable for England would not 
work in Germany. 

Before the experiment started its proponents were quite clear in 
their own minds that they did not intend to revive the university 
extension movement, with its formal lectures and a minimum of 
contact between tutor and students, but aimed at a combination 
of the English tutorial class and the German form of the ‘Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft’. Hence the courses were to be of at least twenty 
meetings, of two hours each, the syllabus was to be worked out 
jointly by tutor and class, and discussion was to be an integral part 
of the work as were the use of suitable documents and books, the 
writing of a ‘protocol’ by a different student each week, and short 
prepared talks by students based on their own reading. To these have 
since been added, where appropriate, the use of films, slides, and 
tapes, while some classes have been doing research and arranging 
visits and excursions. Significantly, students are not referred to as 
‘Hoerer’, with its connotation of passive listening, but ‘Tei/nehmer’, 
participants, and instead of ‘Dozenten’ the English word is used 
(Tutor, pl. Tutoren), They are mostly younger members of university 
departments—assistants, researchers, etc., chosen by their professors 
not for any previous experience of adult education, but because they 
seem likely to succeed in the job, and part-time work of this kind 
provides, not only a welcome addition to low salaries, but principally 
the kind of experience which German university teachers do not 
easily come by. A start has been made with the appointment of 
full-time tutors, so far in the fields of sociology and economics, to 
assist the Director in the running of the Sekretariat which is attached 
to the University’s Institute of Education; and to strengthen the 
academic links still further, Dr Strzelewicz also holds a lectureship 
in Method and Sociology of Adult Education. 

The following table illustrates the development of the Seminar 
Courses over the past four years. 


number of: 1955/6 1956/7 1957/8 1958/9 
centres 7 16 20 22 
courses II 26 29 36 
tutors 8 16 21 23 
subjects 6 II II 14 
students enrolled 200 39 


615 6 846 
regular students 67% 65°4%, 65-1%, 64:3°% 
class meetings 210 500 6 779 
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Thus, up to the end of last session, 102 such courses had been 
arranged (about half of which were in social and political studies) 
which were regularly attended by over 1,800 students. Twenty of 
these courses were planned for two or more years, and in fact fifty 
of the total number of 102 were ‘continuation’—courses. ‘Without 
officially making it our aim,’ writes Dr Strzelewicz, ‘in response 
to demands we have in some cases reached the three-year term of the 
English tutorial class.’ There are no examinations or diplomas, but 
on request a certificate of attendance may be issued; and it is interest- 
ing to note that 55 per cent of last session’s members had never 
attended a Folk High School course before. 

The experiences of four years are not sufficient to justify the state- 
ment that Goettingen has provided the model for all subsequent 
development. It may be that in course of time the set-up inside the 
universities may change, perhaps in the direction of independent 
extra-mural departments, and that a joint committee form of govern- 
ment may have to be devised to overcome certain reservations on the 
part of the Volkshochschulen. But it seems safe to predict that 
Goettingen has opened a new era in the story of German adult 
education. Its annual conference last May demonstrated the fact that 
the Seminar Courses have passed the stage of experimentation and 
can be said to have become an established feature.* 

Already at the Conference Dr Strzelewicz was able to welcome 
similar developments in the Universities of Frankfurt and Cologne, 
each of which had conducted six Seminar Courses the previous 
session under the supervision of Professors Monsheimer and Wilpert, 
while in Freiburg Professor Bergstraesser was starting a similar 
scheme. Since then more news of developments elsewhere has been 
reaching us. In Berlin’s working-class district of Neukoelln teachers 
of the Free University under the leadership of Professor Borinski 
have this session started the first two Seminar Courses in sociology 
and recent German history,t and here we have the most recent 
example of how university participation in adult education can be 
organised even without an extra-mural department. There is hardly 
att issue of the journal of the DVV which does not list new university 
contacts in Land after Land; it is a promising process which we in 
Britain watch with sympathetic interest. 


* For a full report see ‘Die Universitaet in der Erwachsenenbildung’, by Dr H-D 
Raapke, in: Berliner Arbeitsblaetter fuer die Volkshochschule, X, 1959. 

+ ‘Die ersten Universitaetskurse in Berlin,’ by Helene Jung, in: Volkshochschule 
im Westen, 7/8, October 1959. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE: 


REFLECTIONS ON A FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL AND 
FRENCH EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


by C. D. Legge 
Lecturer in Adult Education, University of Manchester 


was often asked after I had received a welcome invitation to 

visit a French Summer School last July. We have so many 
close relationships with other parts of the world that it seems strange 
that most of us know so little about adult education in our nearest 
neighbour. Perhaps the following account of an extremely interest- 
ing and worthwhile experience will help a little to fill the gap. 

The School was organised by Peuple et Culture (PEC), a French 
educational movement born of the Resistance. It describes itself as 
‘a cultural movement with a social character’ and under a largely 
intellectual leadership it is trying to exert a unifying influence on the 
development of popular education in France. A lay organisation 
seeking to bring together people of all types and of all shades of 
opinion, it is much concerned with the training of leaders, organisers 
and teachers for the education of adults and young people—of 
animateurs d’éducation populaire, a phrase for which there is no 
easy English equivalent. Approved and subsidised by the Ministry 
of Education, its activities thus include the organisation of talks, 
discussions and seminars for many institutions, special Spring and 
Summer Schools for all animateurs and the publication of much 
interesting material. Its leaders, however, have directed their main 
energies to research and experiment in an effort to evaluate and solve 
the difficult problems presented by the task of raising permanently 
the cultural level of the nation. Relying a great deal on the applica- 
tion of the social sciences to educational matters, they have elaborated 
a new science of teaching which is dominated by an interesting 
general method known as entrainement mental (Mental Training). 
On the theory of this and its associated techniques the whole work of 
the Summer School was based. 

For accommodation the School had a mixture of buildings— 
some new and attractive, some old huts and converted stables—on 
an old landed estate near Houlgate in Normandy, which is now 
owned by the Academy of Caen as a Regional Centre for Physical 
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and Sports Education. This was pleasant, if somewhat spartan by 
English standards and its main defect, apart from some overcrowd- 
ing, was the complete absence of a common room. To the School 
came people of many different occupations and backgrounds. Of the 
110 or so French participants, a substantial minority were teachers 
in either primary or secondary schools, but the others included social 
workers, youth club leaders, librarians, electricians, draughtsmen, 
journalists, miners, surveyors, office workers, nurses and a customs 
official, together with a few university students. A range in fact 
not unlike some WEA Summer Schools in Britain but with a marked 
difference in age level: this was a School of young people, for the 
most part in their twenties though some were as young as seventeen 
and a few nearly forty. Most of them thus had adult experience only 
of post-war France, a factor which perhaps accounted for the impres- 
sion I had of a group of people full of an intense desire to create a 
new and more democratic France, however differently they might 
interpret the word ‘democratic’. To this end they believed that 
education was a major means though not the only one, and there 
was no dissent from the declared view of PEC that only an extension 
of a civic culture can ‘enable each citizen to take an active part in 
the necessary and difficult building of an economic, social, political 
and cultural democracy’. Here clearly was a strong ‘social purpose’; 
for them in fact /’entrainement mental was a weapon in the battle 
for a new France and almost all of them were already active 
animateurs in the popular education movement. 

An international flavour was given to the School by the partici- 
pation of thirty members from outside France. Most of these came 
from French territories or former territories overseas—thirteen from 
Morocco, two from Algeria and one each from Tunisia, Madagascar, 
the Cameroons, Cambodia and the Ivory Coast—but there were also 
three from Yugoslavia, two each from Germany, Italy and Belgium 
and of course a solitary Englishman. 

The whole programme of the School was planned in great detail, 
a point which contrasts with many English Summer Schools and 
to which we might give more consideration. The basis was a series 
of logical deductions from a theory to which much time and thought 
had been given. Here was no question of ‘muddling through’; 
instead there was a clearly conceived plan of general lectures, seminar 
work, ‘club’ activities and inter-seminar meetings each devised to 
make a specific contribution to the defined objectives. Portrayed 
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visually as a magnificent ‘temple’ of learning it was most impressive, 
though I was tempted to speculate as to whether the theory really 
produced better educational results than our own methods and to be 
critical when the execution of the programme did not always carry 
out the declared intentions. 

Eight general lectures for the whole School were given in the 
gymnasium, a large barn like building, usually at 8.45 each morning. 
In these experts talked upon subjects related to the educational and 
cultural development of the ordinary man and they also included 
two lectures by Joffre Dumazedier, President of Peuple et Culture 
and Director of the Summer School, on the basic theory. There 
seemed little doubt that these conférences communes helped both 
to link the School together and to provide the animateurs with an 
introduction to subjects and ideas which would help their own 
understanding, but perhaps more could have been achieved by either 
shortening the lectures and allowing time for discussion in small 
groups or by providing some other time for such discussions. 

After the morning lecture, seminar work occupied most of the 
day, usually in sessions from 10.30 a.m. to 12 noon, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
and 5.30 p.m. to 7 p.m. with various additions later in the evening 
as the School progressed. The five seminars were all concerned with 
the training of animateurs and were divided as follows: 


1. for animateurs of cultural meetings (the theory of mental train- 
ing applied to the conduct of cercles culturels) 

2. for animateurs concerned with the application of social sciences 
to popular education 

3. for animateurs concerned with economic and social subjects 

4. for animateurs of ciné-clubs 

5. for animateurs in libraries. 


Four of these were groups of about 20-25 in number but the first 
was a large assembly of 52 students. Each seminar had a tutor-in- 
charge and one or more assistant tutors, many of them being teachers 
in elementary or secondary schools and all active animateurs in their 
respective areas of France. As an example, the first seminar had two 
tutors, one a Coal Board instructor and the other an elementary 
school teacher, both animateurs of PEC groups. On the whole most 
of the tutors were not very much older than the students. 

Besides the general lectures and the seminar work, two other 
periods of the day were regularly occupied. The first, from 2 p.m. to 
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3 p-m. was given over to ‘free activities’, in which members had a 
choice between films, music, talks, discussions or sport. This was 
designed as an opportunity for members of different seminars to 
meet and exchange ideas and opinions, but perhaps it was not the 
best time of the day, and, with the lure of coffee at the neighbouring 
farm an ever-present attraction, attendances were sometimes under- 
standably thin. Wisely, in fact, a few talks were held at the farm. 
The second period was after the evening meal when again members 
of the School had a free choice of a range of activities, except for two 
or three compulsory meetings of their own seminar. Most evenings 
saw a ciné-club meeting or a reading circle, and there were occasional 
montages and discussions linked directly to the theme of one of 
the seminars. The activities were led mostly by students and were 
in fact a form of practice in the method of entrainement mental. 
The vigour of the organised discussions following a film or a reading 
was particularly noticeable—and indeed amazing considering the 
amount of work pressed into each day. Frequently the evening 
session would begin at 8.30 p.m. and three or more hours later the 
group would still be engaged in keen argument. 

Such was the organisation of the School and although in many 
ways the detailed planning was impressive and admirable, two 
critical comments are, I think, justified. In the first place I regretted 
the absence of social evenings, visits and excursions which are so 
familiar a feature of English summer schools. Only the final evening 
was given over to a social—a Féte in the gymnasium—and in con- 
trast to so much of the School this was not particularly well organised. 
Socials and visits in which every effort is made to get people to know 
each other can be most useful in creating a genuine community spirit 
and at Houlgate they would have helped considerably to further the 
declared objectives. Perhaps the absence of a common room made 
socials impossible, but clearly in an assembly of people from all over 
France and elsewhere much could have been gained by a few 
excursions to see a little of Normandy and some of its educational 
institutions. Secondly, as a related and more important criticism, 
the amount of lectures and discussion was excessive. The addiction 
to work and more work was almost Puritanical! Although informal 
discussion, of course, continued in the brief breaks between seminar 
sessions and over meals, this was often brought to a sudden halt by 
the demands of the timetable. Surely some free time for reflection 
and conversation is an essential in most adult educational activity? 
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Although the theory of entrainement mental provided the theme 
for the whole School, it was expounded most fully in the seminar 
for animateurs of cultural meetings which I joined. The initial pro- 
gramme for this seminar pointed out that the animateur cannot 
carry out the work of popular education single handed and that he 
must produce responsible helpers from the people who are members 
of his club or group. These potential helpers have had only an 
elementary school education, however, and they have to be trained, 
led to develop their self-confidence and powers of self expression and 
helped to achieve a more effective personal approach to life and work. 
This is the problem facing the animateur and entrainement mental 
was offered as the means by which it might be solved. 

Entrainement mental is often described in PEC literature as a 
‘method of developing the worker’s personality in a direct relation- 
ship to the actual conditions of his life’. It is based on an analysis of 
the ways in which people with the minimum elementary school 
education think and act, of how their ‘personal culture’ is built up. 
This analysis suggests that such a person faces three major obstacles 
to self-development. Firstly, he is unable to respond fully to his 
environment because he does not know how to analyse it. Secondly, 
he is unable to find his way amid all the information provided 
through conversation, meetings and lectures or through books, the 
press, radio and television, and so cannot develop a satisfactory 
‘personal culture’. And thirdly, though he wishes to communicate 
his experiences, he does not know how to express himself. As a result 
of these handicaps most people cannot sustain thought at any level, 
cannot be consistent and cannot see problems in their true perspec- 
tive. This imperfect functioning of mental processes can be cured 
through mental training ‘to awaken and develop to the highest 
degree the worker’s ability to assimilate information, to improve his 
approach to his environment and to express himself’, The aim of 
education, in fact, must be to develop dormant mental powers so 
that people will have an increased awareness and an intelligent 
enjoyment of the world in which they live. 

This objective can be achieved primarily by mental exercises, by 
intensive training in the use of extempore speech. At first people 
will produce only an inadequate collection of facts, ideas and preju- 
dices; they need a training of the mind by a period of detailed 
analysis and study of mental operations. As a basis for this training 
PEC has listed the following nine types of mental operation: 
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1. Enumeration and description (answering such questions as 
What is it? How many? What are the main features ?). 

2. Comparison and discrimination (listing similarities and differ- 

ences). 

3. Classification and definition (considering the order of impor- 

tance, essential characteristics, etc.). 

4. Aspects, points of view, contradictions (main aspects of a ques- 

tion, differing points of view, conflicting perspectives). 

5. Placing in time and space (and looking at the influence of time 

and place on the subject matter). 

6. Causes and consequences (origins and results; their interaction). 

7. Laws and theories (understanding possible constants and hypo- 

theses). 

8. Principles and aims (what should guide action in the matter 

being examined ?). 

g. Means and methods (how can one achieve the objectives ?). 
The order in which these mental operations are listed is of impor- 
tance; there is a progression from the first five, concerned primarily 
with description, to those concerned with understanding (6 and 7) 
and with action (8 and 9). Any subject, it is asserted, can be studied 
in this way, but it is important that people should be asked to speak 
about subjects with which they have a direct personal experience. 
What is required is an immediate response to meet the ever-changing 
situations in everyday life, and if this is to be effective it must be 
based upon clear perception, purposeful thinking and competent 
expression. The mental exercises must therefore, have a practical 
bearing or significance and full stress is given to the ‘indissoluble’ 
link between thought and words and between theory and practice. 

In the seminar each mental operation was examined in a séance 
analytique which followed a fairly rigid formula of ‘justification’, 
definition, exercises and practical advice. ‘Justification’ was usually 
a talk with many examples and illustrations concerning the impor- 
tance and necessity for the mental operation, and definition a process 
of clarifying the meaning of the terms used. The exercises to test 
members’ grasp of the operation were of three types: exercices 
de réproduction—written recapitulation of a passage read out twice, 
exercices de réconstruction—putting in order a series of eight or 
ten phrases listed on a duplicated sheet, and exercices d’invention— 
writing for perhaps ten minutes a passage illustrative of the mental 
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operation. The practical advice given by the tutor was directly 
related to the three major obstacles to self development. This inten- 
sive practice in analysis at Houlgate was of course under the guidance 
of experienced teachers but it was believed that each seminar 
member would reach a stage of self criticism and a point at which 
he could train and direct the people in his own locality, 

To use the method of entrainement mental in cultural meetings 
or study circles it was suggested that in each meeting a clearly 
planned mental operation, or a selected number of operations should 
be dominant and that courses should be constructed as a progressive 
series of such meetings. Thus a course might begin with informatory 
meetings in which the dominant mental operations were those of 
enumeration, description, comparison and discrimination and end 
by practical meetings discussing principles and aims, means and 
methods. A group would thus be trained to handle each mental 
operation in turn through a series of exercises integrated with the 
course of study. Alternatively this could be done in a single meeting 
and at the Summer School this produced the highly organised 
discussions after the evening showing of a film or reading of a book. 

After ten meetings of exposition there followed ten meetings in 
which a practical exercise was carried out by a team of seminar 
members. Each team of five or six people had been asked to prepare 
a series of study circle meetings on a subject of their own choice and 
then to demonstrate one meeting of the series. These were most 
valuable as attempts to put the theory into practice and many were 
extremely well done despite the somewhat artificial setting of the 
seminar room. Most interesting, too, was the fierce evaluation which 
followed each demonstration. This followed a pattern laid down in 
a duplicated sheet in which seven aspects were examined and rated 
on a six-point scale (from 6-exceptionnel to 1-trés mauvais). Through- 
out it was stressed that the control of results by systematic evaluation 
was of vital importance in using this experimental ‘scientific’ method. 
Indeed a twenty page document was made available for the evalua- 
tion of a single meeting. 

This rather inadequate outline of the theory and its exposition will, 
I hope, suggest at least that these French experiments and ideas are 
worth much more detailed examination in Britain. A fortnight at 
one Summer School is of course much too brief an experience on 
which to base any dogmatic view of the value of entrainement mental 
and its possible application to the British scene but a few tentative 
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comments may be made. Particularly impressive is the comprehensive 
character of the method and its theoretical basis, and the way in 
which every attempt has been made to test out thoroughly the results 
of the French experiments. The contrast with our own rather vague, 
sometimes hit and miss approach is most marked. How often do we 
talk of the importance of developing powers of self expression and 
of getting people to think about and react to their environment in a 
purposeful way and yet how rarely do we think of any systematic 
means of achieving these objectives? By using entrainement mental, 
perhaps in a modified form, could we reach sections of the public at 
present untouched by our educational courses? Obviously tutors in 
WEA and other courses would find the method of value for discus- 
sion work, but its more important use might well lie in training 
leaders in voluntary social organisations: could we not introduce 
it into Working Men’s Clubs and Community Associations? It 
might be very effective, too, in trade union education and in industry. 

Commendable though much of it is, however, there are certain 

dangers to be avoided. Entrainement mental is a technique, a 
method of teaching, and it must not be confused with the subject 
taught. Moreover it could become a temptation to an oversimplified 
view of the complex task and problems of adult education, to a too 
rigid answer which might become formalised and stereotyped in 
the hands of non-expert leaders. At first sight both the theory and the 
exercise seem a little naive and at times at Houlgate I felt that it was 
regarded as the method, the only way of doing adult education, the 
doctrine to be followed at all cosrs. All techniques must surely vary 
greatly in their application to different subjects and I doubt if in 
fact this method is really quite so suitable for all subjects as the 
French appear to think. Entrainement mental may help considerably 
to solve the problems so carefully analysed but I doubt if it gives the 
whole answer, and I wonder if there is not some danger of for- 
getting the individuality of the human beings we wish to educate 
and of ignoring the complexity both of motive forces and of psycho- 
logical barriers to assimilation and development. 

‘ Nevertheless whatever our doubts we should watch this French 
approach much more closely, get more information about it and 
carry out our own experiments to test the method they have 
elaborated. Peuple et Culture have issued reports, study-notes and 
special booklets for animateurs. More Anglo-French exchanges 
would be beneficial to adult education in both countries. 
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EXTRA-MURAL WORK IN TRINIDAD AND 
TOBAGO 
by Ivy L. Maynier* 
Resident Tutor, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University 


College of the West Indies 
THE FIRST YEARS 


On January 5th, 1949, the University College of the West Indies 
was incorporated by Royal Charter, and in that year a Director of 
Extra-Mural Studies was appointed, and Resident Tutors installed 
in the territories of the West Indies. The new Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment began a cautious programme of pioneer evening classes, but 
gave emphasis to the training of tutors. The following year, the 
evening classes programme was launched on an ambitious scale. It 
took within its scope languages, art and music appreciation, theatre, 
writing and public speaking. It included general and advanced 
science courses, elementary and advanced mathematics, and econo- 
mics. West Indian history took a prominent place. Special courses 
were arranged for particular groups—Friendly Societies, railway 
workers, police, nurses. But this was only part of the Department’s 
activities. There were also public lectures, short term schools in rural 
leadership and other subjects, and a three month full-time course in 
Government and Political Science. 

As the years progressed, the class programme experienced changes 
which reflected new and pressing demands. The Annual Report for 
1956 noted: 

‘A major proportion of the larger number of students now attending 
extra-mural classes appear to be doing so primarily for examination 
purposes. While it is clearly desirable that such provision should be 
made, something more is needed if higher aims of West Indian adult 
education are to be realised.’ 

By 1958 the new trend of catering almost exclusively to pre- 
examination students predominated. The Government of Trinidad 
and Tobago had already recognised this trend in the third year of 
Extra-Mural activities, had noted the necessity for this emphasis, and 
had brought financial support to the programme for assisting young 
(and often not so young) men and women to further their education 
and rise to the professional level. 

But the Department could not ignore the fact that it is within the 


* Condensed from two articles written to mark the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of a Department of Extra-Mural Studies in the University College of the 
West Indies. 
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wider sphere of adult education that an ultimate training in demo- 
cratic citizenship must be sought. Every effort was made to cater for 
the public at large: year after year, evening lectures, short term 
classes, art and music appreciation classes, weekend schools, and 
long term residential schools were formed. These were sometimes 
organised independently, but more often in collaboration with cul- 
tural organisations, voluntary groups, Government Departments, 
the British Council, the U.S. Information Service and other bodies. 

Outstanding names have appeared on the roll of Part-Time Tutors. 
Some of these names no longer appear, for their owners have moved 
into fields of endeavour that leave no time for practical teaching, 
but are dedicated in larger measure to the future of Trinidad and 
Tobago. Other names have remained on the list from the beginning, 
and many new ones have been added: this panel of Extra-Mural 
Tutors, working many evenings a week, receiving token payments, 
deserves high praise for bringing to many people the opportunity for 


advanced education and the attainment of a university degree. 


THE NEW DESIGN 


With the establishment, last year, of the Trinidad Government 
Polytechnic the Extra-Mural Department can now return to some 
extent to the earlier programme of evening courses, begun before the 
emphasis moved to the examination-oriented tutorial and the formal 
classroom approach. 

The Extra-Mural Department also plans to develop Six-Lecture 
Unit Series in urban and rural areas. The West Indian Affairs Study 
Group has been giving increasing attention to the problem of the 
inadequacy or unsuitability of textbooks for use by such groups, and 
hopes to start a ‘Small Paper’ series, covering as wide a range of 
topics as possible, to provide textbook material for these students. A 
regular radio evening programme, closely related to the Six-Lecture 
Units, is also planned. 

The last two years have marked an encouraging increase in in- 
training courses for industry. More and more, the organisers of these 
courses have come to appreciate the value, and indeed the necessity, 
of supplementing these technical courses with liberal subjects. ‘Time 
and again the assistance of the Department is sought, and given, in 
the preparation of the syllabus, the recommendation of tutors, and 
often the services of the Extra-Mural staff. Economic growth has 
forced employers to take up the challenge implied in the question: 
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‘How are the workers supposed to know if no one has taught them, 
or to care if no one has explained why they should?’ Education can 
bring meaning—and increased efficiency—to any kind of work: 
teach the young supervisor, then, the principles of Industrial Method. 
ology, and the scavenger the elements of public health and hygiene, 
Students with the educational background, intelligence and ambi- 
tion to aspire to a higher university education can now be singled out 
for the concentrated attention that the Polytechnic can provide. But 
this places an even greater responsibility on those engaged in adult 
education programmes: industrialisation, larger Government 
revenues, increased emphasis on professional and technical training 
mean that there is a far larger proportion of the public likely to be 
demanding adult education, at the standard which the University 
College should provide. If any programme is to be of real and lasting 
value, it must be adapted to the needs and desires of the students. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


Subordinate to the general demand for adult education is a less 
vocal, and therefore less recognised, demand for something more— 
for guidance to the adult student. The Extra-Mural Department acts 
as a referral office for people, or groups, seeking training in a field 
of study outside the scope of the Department’s programme. Some- 
times the enquiry can be directed to the appropriate Government 
Department or voluntary organisation, but all too frequently the 
Department must attempt to answer the demand itself. Adult 
educationists in Trinidad and Tobago feel strongly that the time 
has come for an assessment of the needs of the people, a survey of 
demand, and the establishment of an Adult Education Central Body 
to ensure that the demand for guidance is recognised equally with 
the demand for knowledge. That there should be lines of strict 
demarcation between programmes, or between the responsible teach- 
ing authorities, is obviously undesirable, and would lead to stultifica- 
tion of voluntary movements by over-organisation and formalisation. 
But that every dollar set aside for adult education should be spent as 
wisely and as economically as possible needs no further emphasis. 

The Adult Education Centre now in construction at Port-of-Spain 
should do much for adult education throughout the territory, and it 
is to be hoped that a Central Referral and Advisory Service will be 
established there. But the groundwork of surveying, reviewing and 
assessing should begin without further delay. 
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The opportunity to produce a Welsh Council number of the 
Bulletin was not to be missed and we are grateful indeed to the 
regular editor, John Levitt, for the original suggestion and for his 
help in carrying it out. Among other things, it has given the present 
writer a very healthy respect for the efficiency with which John 
Levitt answers a quarterly demand note which must seem to occur 
with excruciating frequency. 

The Welsh ‘cultural scene’ is necessarily much occupied by the 
existence of two languages. The dragon, as the editor of the Anglo- 
Welsh Review put it recently, has two heads. This does not always 
make for comfort; indeed, there are times when this same ‘cultural 
scene’ resembles not so much the world of Plato’s Ideas as the Cardiff 
Arms Park at the height of a particularly tough match between the 
home side and Newport. It has even been suggested that so many 
Welshmen are schizophrenics that any opinion poll operating in 
Wales ought to begin by doubling any totals it records. But this 
double-headedness can mean an enlargement of the area of vision. 
In harmony, the Welsh and the Anglo-Welsh traditions can enrich 
and supplement one another. In the Welsh Council, this harmony 
has operated. In this field, we have never (to adopt a usage of Gwyn 
Jones) ‘been interested in blood-sports’. Clearly a difference of 
emphasis exists, as an examination of the articles by Alun Llywelyn- 
Williams and Brian Way at points reveals. Indeed, the present editor 
in the balance of the contents has attempted to represent this differ- 
ence. But within the Welsh Council this has been an enriching rather 
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than a fracturing factor. The extent to which this was true was easi 
visible in the person of Dai Hughes Lewis, our ‘founding father’, 
who drew equally on both traditions as sources of his personality. It 
is particularly fitting that this issue should be able to include an 
article on the Welsh Council which was posted to the editor by Dai 
on the day of his death. J.8.D, 


DAVID HUGHES LEWIS 


Only by a deliberately chosen attitude towards life and its responsi- 
bilities is it at all possible to fulfil the injunction ‘Do unto others as 
you would others do unto you’. And those that make that choice 
are the very salt of the earth, to whom human progress in its varied 
spheres is due. One such was David Hughes Lewis, Staff Tutor, 
Extra Mural Department, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
An utter disregard for the law of self-preservation in favour of a 
wholly self-less regard for his chosen vocation—adult education— 
contributed much to his death at a relatively early age. 

David Hughes Lewis was highly respected and beloved as a tutor 
by: thousands of men and women in Great Britain and European 
countries, and his death has created a void in their lives, and a great 
sorrow in their hearts. But it is many hundreds of professional col 
leagues, and the adult education movement as a whole, that have 
suffered most grievously an irreparable loss. Of the national institu 
tions in adult education, the National Association of Tutors in Adult 
Education was pre-eminently of special concern to Dai Hughes 
Lewis, and for thirty years he was one of its leading personalities. 
The Welsh Council of the Association, which embraces the four 
constituent College areas of the Welsh University, was founded by 
him and enjoyed the benefit of his devoted, selfless services. The 
Aberystwyth Branch of the Tutors’ Association is numbered amongst 
the strongest branches of the Association, and is an embodied epitaph 
of the affection and great esteem of his professional colleagues 
towards Dai Hughes Lewis. 

He loved life in all its fullness; he lived life to the full, and at his 
death he left to those who follow him a pattern of life, which, at its 
close, will assuredly be rewarded, as his own has been rewarded, 
with the Blessed welcome ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant’. 

J. B. Jones, Warden, 
Bargoed and Rhymney Valley Educational Settlement. 
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THE WELSH COUNCIL—WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT 
DOES 


I was not present at the birth of the Welsh Council; indeed the 
earliest records read ‘that a further effort be made to constitute the 
Welsh National Council of the Tutors’ Association’. This was part 
of a resolution passed at a meeting held in Shrewsbury on Saturday, 
September rgth, 1931. Both place and time call for comment; our 
English colleagues may not be aware that there is no place in Wales 
which is as accessible to all parts of Wales as Shrewsbury. So far we 
have not staked a claim to rectify the frontier to include the county 
town of Shropshire. The date is memorable in that it failed, by one 
day, to coincide with one of the momentous decisions in Britain’s 
financial and economic history—for on September 20th, 1931 the 
newly formed ‘National’ Government was forced to suspend gold 
payments and allow the pound to depreciate. I can see no causal 
relation between the meeting at Shrewsbury and the decision of the 
Government. In June 1932, I became the custodian of those 
minutes, the first secretary of the Welsh Council, combining with 
that office the less onerous one of treasurer until June 1936, continu- 
ing to act as secretary until 1954. It is inevitable that some of those 
who were present at those early meetings should be no longer 
concerned with Adult Education on account of removal to other 
professions, retirement or death. Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, now 
Permanent Secretary to the Welsh Department of the Ministry of 
Education was chairman for the first two years and he remained a 
member of the Executive until 1940. 

‘Under the agreement made with the main body, one half of the 
fees payable by tutors are to be paid to the main body, and the other 
half to be retained by the Welsh body.’ That quotation may not be 
couched in legal phraseology but the intention is clear and it con- 
tinued to be the basis of the financial relationship between the Welsh 
Council and the Association up to this year. At the next Annual 
Meeting of the Association an agreement reached by three repre- 
sentatives of the Welsh Council and three officers of the Association 
will be submitted to the AGM for approval. It may help to prepare 
the minds of tutors for any discussion of this subject at the next 
AGM if the draft agreement is reproduced here: 

The following matters are agreed between representatives of the 
Welsh Council of the Tutors’ Association and the National Officers. 
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(a) The officers of the TA recognise that the Welsh Council fulfils a 
proper and necessary function in the organisation of the Association 
in Wales; and, in order to carry out this function, needs a sub. 
stantial income, quite apart from the Branch funds of the consti- 
tuent Branches; and that this income can only in present circum. 
stances come from national subscriptions. 

(b) The representatives of the Welsh Council for their part recognise 
that the Association nationally serves Welsh members in most of 
the ways in which it serves English members, and needs funds in 
order to provide these services. 

(c) The Welsh Council agrees to pay to the National Association 
6234 per cent of national subscriptions. 

(d) The Welsh Council recognises an obligation to remit any unspent 
balance of the national subscriptions at the end of each year to the 
National Treasurer; unless in the opinion of the Welsh Council 
this balance, or any part of it, is needed for the purposes of the 
Association in Wales. 

(e) It is agreed that the accounts of the Welsh Council be presented 
each year for the purposes of information to the Annual General 
Meeting of the Association. 

(f) It is agreed that these arrangements be reviewed at the end of the 
1960-61 financial year. In the event of the arrangements being 


confirmed some provision for review at the request of either side be 
included. 


The Welsh Council may claim to have justified its existence in a 
number of ways, not the least important of which is the maintenance 
of continuity in the Welsh branches of the Association. The Council 
has been responsible for stimulating activity in all four corners of 
Wales and it is significant that the parent body has never failed to 
receive contributions from Wales throughout the twenty-seven years 
of our existence. There have been short periods, never exceeding one 
year, when a branch may have been moribund, but the knowledge 
of local situations which the officers of the Welsh Council possess 
has enabled prompt and effective action to be taken. 

Looking over the very difficult years of the War I find that the 
figures for 1942-43 show 68 members in Wales, the following year 
77 and 1944-45 128. It was at the end of this period that an Annual 
Meeting of the Welsh Council discussed a resolution that the Council 
should be abolished because it was serving no useful purpose. This 


resolution which was defeated by a small majority led to a considera- 
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tion of the functions of the Welsh Council which were briefly 
summarised in this way: ‘that the Welsh Council exists to put the 
views of tutors in Wales before the Administrative bodies concerned 
with Adult Education in Wales, to organise Conferences on teaching 
problems peculiar to Wales and to produce study outlines and other 
literature on Welsh problems, both in English and Welsh’. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the next few pages of the 
Minute Book should be taken up with the most comprehensive view 
of Adult Education in Wales and the tutors’ attitude thereto, which 
had hitherto been attemped. The Welsh Council drafted a memor- 
andum to the Welsh Joint Education Committee’s Working Party 
and made representations to that body. It tackled with energy the 
anomalies in the scales of full-time and part-time tutors in the four 
Welsh areas and secured representation on the University Extension 
Board. It continues to be closely associated with Coleg Harlech and is 
represented on the Council of the Coleg and on its Executive 
Committee. 

I conclude with a hope that the new agreement will receive a 
cordial welcome from the AGM and that we shall enjoy many years 
of fruitful co-operation with our colleagues acros- the border. 

D. HUGHES LEWIS. 


WELSH IN ADULT EDUCATION AND LIFE TODAY 


About a quarter of all the extra-mural classes organised by the four 
colleges of the University of Wales are conducted in Welsh. This 
corresponds roughly to the percentage of Welsh speakers in the 
population. The number of Welsh classes, as of speakers, tends 
gradually to diminish, and the proportion of Welsh to English varies 
enormously from district to district. For instance, in Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire 95 per cent of the classes are in English. In the 
Aberystwyth College area as a whole, the two languages are about 
equally balanced. In Caernarvonshire on the other hand, ten out of 
the sixteen University Tutorial classes held last session in the county 
were in Welsh, and of the thirty-seven classes provided by the 
WEA only one was in English. Indeed, throughout the six counties 
of North Wales the total number of WEA classes in English 
amounted to seventy-one, and fifty of these were in Flintshire. 

One suspects that, in England, the fact that any classes at all for 
responsible adults are conducted in Welsh is held to be (a) an 
example of the stubborn refusal of a linguistic minority to face up to 
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the realities of the twentieth century, or (b) an artificial attempt, 
inspired no doubt by fanatical ‘nationalists’, to preserve an antique 
language best allowed to die, or (c) more kindly, a quaint survival 
of a romantic and picturesque tongue, the use of which in this 
prosaic age should be encouraged for the same reasons as we 
patronise rural crafts, folk dancing, and National Parks. 

Of course, not one of these attempts to explain, to condemn, or 
to justify our Welsh classes is relevant. The Welsh language exists 
for precisely the same reasons as English exists, though very many 
fewer people speak it. The fact that adult classes are held in Welsh 
merely shows that numbers of people in Wales prefer to conduct 
their lives in the language which is still their natural primary means 
of expression and communication. For the University or the WEA 
to ignore this simple fact would just be silly. The first concern of an 
extra-mural department must certainly be with education, and not 
with the preservation or the eradication of any particular language, 
but clearly, if its courses are to be effective, they must be conducted 
in the language of those who wish to attend them. 

There is, however, more to it than that. If adult education contri- 
butes to the enrichment of our minds and sensibilities, then it follows 
that classes in Welsh must add to the quality of Welsh life and to 
the cultural wealth of Welsh speaking Wales. In a country where the 
official language is English and where the established educational 
system for the most part (though not entirely) allows for teaching in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges through the medium of English 
only, an adult education movement which provides classes in Welsh 
presents a positive assertion not only of the educational value of the 
language but also of its social significance. It helps to redress the 
balance in a so-called bilingual society which is in fact heavily 
weighted in favour of English, and it also provides a salutary 
reminder that liberal education must have regard to social and 
cultural purposes as well as economic ones. 

It also gives the lie to an assumption which is commonly and too 
easily made in school and college that there are certain intellectual 
disciplines outside the capacity of Welsh altogether. This is a curious 
assumption and those who make it should nowadays ponder whether 
perhaps in some branches of science Russian may not be intrinsically 
a more ‘capable’ language than English. A language is, after all, 
what its speakers make of it, and those who believe that it is impos- 
sible properly to teach economics or biology or what-have-you in 
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Welsh must be informed that in adult classes such subjects are in fact 
frequently taught, and taught successfully despite a distressing 
insufficiency of text books. These classes provide a proof, if proof 
be needed, that Welsh is perfectly adaptable to any demands that 
may be made on the language, but they also positively stimulate its 
development. They have, for example, produced a demand for books 
on a variety of subjects which Welsh publishers, in particular the 
University of Wales Press Board, have tried to meet, as far as they 
are able. Each new book in history or philosophy or science or 
sociology adds to the capacity of Welsh to live, think and thrive in 
the twentieth century. The extra-mural departments and the WEA 
have for many years been giving a lead in this matter. Now there 
are signs that some Welsh education authorities are beginning to 
realize that they can do the same thing for the schools. 

There is, it must be admitted, another side to the picture which 
is not quite so rosy. Despite the existence of classes conducted in 
Welsh in a variety of subjects, it cannot be denied that a big propor- 
tion of Welsh classes shows a certain narrowness of interest. For 
example, in Caernarvonshire last session six out of the ten Welsh 
tutciial classes were devoted to the study of the history and literature 
of Wales. In the same county, nearly half of the WEA classes were 
concerned with purely Welsh affairs. This is no doubt very natural 
and there is no reason to believe that a survey undertaken in an 
English county or in the USA would reveal that English or American 
adult students enjoyed a wider outlook on life. It is right and proper, 
whether we are Welsh or English or Russian, that we should be 
interested in our own affairs and in our own particular inheritance, 
and that we should also actively concern ourselves in learning more 
about them. At the same time, one would feel happier about the 
future of the Welsh language and of Welsh education in general in 
a world where time and space are shrinking so rapidly, if the balance 
of interest mirrored something of a wider vision. If Welsh is to be 
merely, or even mainly, a language in which we discuss local 
antiquities and the delights of cynghanedd but which we discard 
for English when we talk of other matters, then clearly it has no 
future and the prospects for the full life in Welsh Wales are bleak. 

Adult education in Wales does not seem to have played the same 
part in fostering the national consciousness as it has in Denmark, 
for example. Its leaders and inspirators here have never aimed at 
emotional convictions but rather at objective disciplines and the 
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Welsh language has been taken for granted quite unselfconsciously, 
But its ideals and its practice have been nurtured over a long period 
of time in the soil of a well developed democratic cultural tradition, 
Though we have recently encased it in the paraphernalia of tutorial 
classes and extension lectures, of WEA Districts and University 
extra-mural departments, it owes just as much to the indigenous 
adult Sunday School, to the local eisteddfodau and the literary 
societies of a rural nonconformist and Socratic community as it does 
to Albert Mansbridge and the ‘Movement’ which sprang from the 
aspirations of the industrial working class in England. The native 
foundations are still very evident in Welsh Wales. Whether they 
will continue to be so is anybody’s guess. There are other forces at 
work in society today which are more powerful than our formal 
systems of education, adult or otherwise. In Wales, as in England, 
adult education is a minority affair which at most can hope and aim 
to be a leavening in the bread of our society. In the incalculably 
strange future which appears to lie ahead of our rapidly changing 
world, it would be rash indeed to assume that adult education will 
play an effective part in determining the fate of the Welsh language. 
But we can prophesy with certainty that, if the language dies, then 
those specifically Welsh characteristics that have evolved in our 
present educational set-up will surely disappear. And adult education 
in Britain will be the poorer for their loss. 
ALUN LLYWELYN-WILLIAMS, 


Cyfarwyddwr Adran Efrydiau Allanol, Coleg y Brfysgol, Bangor. 


ANGLO-WELSH WRITING 


Some situations have a unique quality through being Welsh—the 
industrial life of the Valleys, the character of the Welsh peasantry, 
the atmosphere of Welsh nonconformity—and the writers, compos 
ing in English, who transmit the experience of living through these 
situations, are the Anglo-Welsh writers. Welshmen are often 
tempted to use the description as a blanket-phrase covering every- 
thing written in English by Welshmen—an understandable tempta 
tion, since a small culture-group must be self-conscious and assertive 
to survive. But writers like Edward Thomas, David Jones, Vernon 
Watkins, and even Dylan Thomas in his best work are closer to 
currents in English literature than they are to the specifically Welsh 
experience of life to be found in Gwyn Thomas, R. S. Thomas, and 
Geraint Goodwin. 
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The rise of Anglo-Welsh literature is something very recent, a 
consequence of the anglicisation of Wales—brought about largely 
by the upheaval of the First World War—a literature made necessary 
and inevitable because Wales is now two nations, the Welsh-speak- 
ing and the non-Welsh-speaking, and because the latter, although 
they have lost their language, have not lost their consciousness of 
being Welsh. They now make up more than two-thirds of the 
population, and whatever Welsh Nationalists may say, the survival 
of Wales as a nation probably depends more on the quality of their 
culture than on that of the Welsh-speaking remnant. 

As Professor Gwyn Jones points out in his introduction to a recent 
collection of Welsh short stories, the founding-father of the tradition 
is Caradoc Evans. Caradoc did much good in dispelling the Celtic 
twilight, and we can thank him as much as anyone that Wales is no 
longer thought of as a romantic region of the fringe populated by 
mountains, mists, bards, and fairies. Unfortunately, he was morally 
and psychologically deformed, and imposed a stereotype on Anglo- 
Welsh writing from which no one has wholly escaped. His hatred 
of Welsh country people, and of their nonconformist faith at the 
time he knew it, at ease in Zion, having lost its early intensity and 
fervour, but not yet stimulated by the attacks of free-thought, has 
meant that the literary treatment of this area of Welsh life has been 
restricted to savage caricature, and, out of one of the major fields of 
experience available to them, Anglo-Welsh writers have been able to 
produce nothing more than a few grotesques. Geraint Goodwin, 
whose early death was so tragic for Welsh writing, was almost alone 
in the sanity and humanity of his approach to Welsh rural life. 

More serious in its harmful effects than Caradoc’s stereotype of 
Welsh rural life was the peculiar dialogue-style he created for his 
characters—a mixture of Biblical cadences and a syntax made to 
seem outlandish and grotesque by translating Welsh literally into 
English—needless to say, a language never spoken in real life. This 
spurious dialect sometimes threatens to become a barbarous affecta- 
tion like the Lallans movement in Scotland. Caradoc Evans 
restricted its use, on the whole, to dialogue, but numbers of his 
successors have used it for the whole narrative. Worst of all, he 
committed many writers to a search for fantasy and the grotesque 
which has given the manner its final characteristic—a blowsy 
lyricism and a diseased addiction to simile. 

Two writers, however, have succeeded in using the tradition with 
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distinction. Dylan Thomas wrote fantastic comedy in Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Dog and Under Milk Wood with a spontaneity 
and naturalness which made the tradition seem his own. More im 
portant is Gwyn Thomas, the best novelist Wales has produced, 
His comedy is not perverted and anti-human like that of Caradoc 
Evans, nor merely trivial, but sane and compassionate. His best 
novels are all set in the industrial South—usually the Valleys—and 
Gwyn Thomas enters into the atmosphere of poverty and industrial 
struggle with generous intensity. 

He owes much of this humanity to the genuinely equalitarian 
spirit of Welsh life, and to a particularly warm sense of solidarity 
and homeliness developed during the long struggle against Wales's 
second-class status (until recently) within the United Kingdom, 
religious discrimination by the Church of England, a squirearchy 
Central European in its arrogance and stupidity, and gross economic 
exploitation. Nonconformity, radical liberalism, revolutionary syndi- 
calism (still a characteristic element in the Welsh trade-unions), and 
modern democratic socialism have been the institutions through 
which in turn this national spirit has expressed itself. Gwyn Thomas 
has given it artistic permanence. His only serious limitation has been 
his failure to see nonconformity as an expression of this spirit—for 
him nonconformists are still the bible-black sectaries of Caradoc 
Evans, Otherwise he completely surmounts Caradoc’s limitations. 

The Marxist analysis of society which underlies the novels gives 
them a basic intellectual toughness and seriousness lacking in Dylan 
Thomas. It is characteristic of the spirit of Marxism, that it combines 
a quasi-religious fervour with a belief in its own scientific objec 
tivity. This characteristic has helped Thomas to develop the combina- 
tion of intense conviction and ironical observation of society which 
is the essence of his comic vision. His generous bitterness against 
exploitation does not blind him to the comic possibilities of the 
people’s leaders, and some of his finest ironies are extracted from the 
debates at the Library and Institute. 

In the Welsh democratic protest of the last century-and-a-half, and 
the spirit it has created, there is the material for a truly epic novel— 
a War and Peace or Rainbow. It would perhaps be unrealistic to 
regret that the incidents in the struggle are passing out of living 
memory, and that the opportunity to write this novel has gone. It 
would certainly be churlish not to be grateful that a novelist with 
Gwyn Thomas’s gifts was present to give the tradition artistic 
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expression. The Welsh poets—Edward Thomas, Alun Lewis, David 
Jones, Dylan Thomas, Vernon Watkins—are hardly Anglo-Welsh 
in the restricted sense I have given the phrase. But the individual 
voice of R. S. Thomas must be praised—one of the best poets writing 
in English today, who has given to the Welsh peasant’s struggle with 
land and weather poetic expression of great nobility, at least equal in 
quality to Gwyn Thomas’s re-creation of the national spirit and the 
national struggle in the Valleys. 
BRIAN WAY, 

Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University College of Swansea. 


INTERMEDIATE COURSES FOR TRADE UNIONISTS: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF ORGANISATION 


The Clegg Report on Trade Union Education contrasts the 
‘relatively few’ trade unionists who are ‘able and willing to profit’ 
from traditional WEA ‘liberal’ subjects when studied at a serious 
level, with the ‘considerable demand’ for courses of a more practical 
nature providing training in a variety of skills which people can use 
‘in their capacity as trade unionists in the branch and in the work- 
shop’. Between these types of course there is a gap which, it is 
argued, should be bridged with ‘an intermediate form of education, 
which would follow naturally out of elementary practical training 
and, for some students, lead on naturally to advanced work. At the 
same time it would have to provide satisfactory and serious educa- 
tional work in its own right’. In this way the WEA could both 
promote its educational values and provide for larger numbers of 
trade unionists. 

The central proposal of the Report is the establishment of a col- 
lege to train tutors and provide the necessary teaching materials, 
If this is accepted, it will take some years to materialise. In the mean- 
time attempts will be made to implement some of the proposals in 
more modest ways. Before this issue of the Tutors’ Bulletin appears 
an important start will have been made by the conference of tutors 
and trade union education officers meeting in Oxford to discuss 
teaching problems in connection with this intermediate form of 
education. It appears from the programme of that Conference, how- 
ever, that there will be no discussion on organisation and recruit- 
ment, and since these are important factors which will trouble us 
for a long time, some comments by one who is currently concerned 
with them may not be amiss. 
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Weekly classes for trade unionists are bedevilled by shift work, 
overtime and, increasingly, by long-distance travel to work. The 
value of a course is seriously diminished for people who can attend 
only two out of every four meetings. Moreover the syllabus is dis 
organised and the tutor and regular students are demoralised when 
the same topic or problem is discussed on two or more occasions for 
the convenience of shift-workers. Tutors know this only too well, 
and we may expect the problem to worsen rather than improve. 

Old students, some of whom are now members of Trade Union 
Advisory Committees, sometimes suggest as a solution shift-classes 
(that is, meetings in the morning and evening). My experience of 
such classes (limited to one year in one locality) suggested that 
people are less willing to travel to classes in the morning than in the 
evening. Moreover, classes which meet in schools have no accom- 
modation for morning meetings, and this often applies to factory 
lecture rooms as well. Thirdly, such classes require full-time tutors, 
who then have to double the number of meetings to get the same 
results. Thus, while shift classes may be possible, they are likely to 
be few and far between. 

Instead the Report suggests that we should take ‘a more positive 
attitude’ and not leave it ‘entirely to the chance arrangement of work 
by employers to decide who will be able to attend classes, and whether 
classes can be held at all for particular groups of workers’. A number 
of possibilities are open. Classes arranged fortnightly for workers 
following the alternative shift system can be very useful, but the 
long periods between meetings requires more reading and writing 
to make the work effective. 

Secondly, courses can be arranged in conjunction with trade union 
branches or groups in a factory, especially for people who are known 
to be able to attend together regularly. This may well mean deliber- 
ately narrowing the field of recruitment, but, as the Report says, 
there is no need to apologise for this. Regular attendance is extremely 
important if serious work is to be done, and if serious work is done 
the apparent narrowness of outlook associated with restricted recruit- 
ment can be overcome. Anyway, the restricted-recruitment-equals- 
similarity-of-outlook argument is grossly exaggerated. The range of 
experience and differences of outlook brought to a class by people 
recruited from the same factory or Union branch are likely to be 
considerable and should provide the tutor with a rich background 
for his work. 
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A further suggestion for classes recruited from a single firm is the 
‘provision of two hours at the end of the day or an hour in the firm’s 
time and an hour of the workers’ time’. This is a perfectly legitimate 
thing to ask for because trade union education ‘is of value both to 
the Unions and the community’. Many large firms will no doubt 
accept this argument and be prepared to co-operate. But it is a matter 
which the WEA must be circumspect about. The approach to 
employers should clearly be a responsibility of the trade unions con- 
cerned, if doubts are not to be aroused in workers’ minds about our 
function. However, while this line of approach is likely to be in- 
creasingly fruitful in the long run, its potential value will remain 
unexplored in many parts of the country for some time because the 
Unions concerned will not take up the challenge. This is unfortunate, 
but true. 

‘The linked week-end school’ the Report says ‘is another useful 
device, although it does not overcome the difficulties of continuous 
shift systems.’ In South Wales, we have recently found a key to the 
permutations of the continuous shift system locally employed and 
find that we can cater for its victims if schools are organised at lunar 
month intervals. The problem now becomes one of finding accom- 
modation on the appropriate dates, and requires planning a year 
or more in advance because of the increasing number of week-end 
schools run directly by Unions. For example, the hotel which we 
use had no week-end schools in 1955, but it is now used for schools 
by seven trade unions apart from the WETUC schools organised by 
the WEA. On most week-ends two schools are being held there, as 
no satisfactory alternative accommodation is available. It is unfor- 
tunate that at a time when long-term planning becomes more neces- 
sary than ever, our confidence in planning is undermined by the 
fear that scholarships will not be available when they are required. 

To be satisfactory, linked week-end schools for intermediate 
courses should be run for selected students. This requires enough 
applicants to make selection possible and the availability of scholar- 
ships for those chosen. Shortage of scholarships, however, makes it 
impossible to select in the way required and has made the organisa- 
tion of schools between September and December a hazardous busi- 
ness. The official abandoning of linked schools is therefore under- 
standable. But let us not hide the fact that it is a retrograde step. 
Linked schools are not only a more rewarding means of educational 
provision than a similar number of single schools, they are also 
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administratively more convenient. A motion to be submitted to the 
WEA Conference in March 1960 suggests a district allocation of 
scholarships for a given period in order to facilitate effective planning 
of schools. Action along these lines would be extremely helpful, 
while a continuation of present arrangements will mean the use of 
resources in a way that most people concerned with trade union 
education know is far from satisfactory. 

To conclude: while the more ambitious proposals of the Clegg 
Report are under consideration, many WEA tutors are likely to 
make modest attempts to provide courses which will ‘follow naturally 
out of elementary practical training’. Where this is done in weekly 
or fortnightly classes the area of recruitment is likely to be narrow in 
order to ensure regular attendance, and the organisation of such 
classes is likely to require greater effort and collaboration with trade 
union branches. Linked week-end schools cannot be used for such 
courses at the moment, but should they become practicable again, the 
same considerations will apply. 


W. E. JENKINS, 
Tutor-Organiser, WEA South Wales District. 


DAI’S ON SHIFT! 


The reasons given for a disappointing enrolment or poor atten- 
dance at)classes range from ‘Blame it on the ubiquitous telly’, to 
sighs of ‘O tempora, O mores|’ usually expressed by the word 
‘apathy’. There are doubtless other causes, beyond the control of 
students and would-be students. This note refers to a small scale 
enquiry by a tutor and extra-mural class students in industrial — 
South-West Wales into the incidence of shift work, overtime and 
travel to work, as they affect class attendances. Little can be claimed 
for the results but they suggest the need for a larger and more 
thorough survey. | 

Out of a group of eighteen industrial workers made up of seven- 
teen men and one woman (a canteen assistant), eleven worked 
regular shifts. Two were obliged to miss one class meeting in four, 
five one meeting in three, and three students every second class 
meeting, giving a possible attendance record of 75 per cent, 66% per 
cent, and 50 per cent respectively. Two out of the remaining seven 
were occasional shift workers, and five were not, but almost all of 
them mentioned that they would be absent from time to time owing 
to occasional overtime. Eleven sedentary employees also gave details 
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of their working hours; none was affected by shifts. Only three 
women marked the questionnaire, and of these one was a housewife, 
one a hospital domestic worker, and one (already mentioned) a 
catering trade employee and a shift worker. 

Six of the seventeen industrial workers answered YES to overtime 
but said it was only occasional and often unpredictable. It was not 
clear from the replies how far this affected class attendance. A con- 
siderable amount of overtime was reported by the white (or blue) 
collar contingent. This was not regarded by them as ‘overtime’ in the 
same way as the industrial employee, and it was not paid overtime. 
What the sedentary workers reported was ‘detained at the office’, 
often because of the visit of ‘high level bosses’. A Co-operative Society 
manager mentioned frequent meetings of various committees which 
he attended after his normal working day. A steelworks under- 
manager was often absent because of mechanical breakdowns, or 
rush orders: an ambulance attendant at a factory, cited detention at 
the works when accidents happened, a clergyman, pastoral visits, 
especially to ‘those laid aside on beds of sickness’, Those with 
little or no additions to their usual working day were the insurance 
collectors, the schoolteachers and the retired. 

One student travelled twelve miles daily to and from work, the 
remainder as follows: two students, eight miles; two, seven miles; 
three, five miles; two, four miles; six, three miles; three, two miles; 
six, one mile; and five students less than a mile. What is important 
here is the time at which people arrive home after work. Admittedly, 
not much time is spent in travelling: the longest an hour, the shortest 
ten minutes. Yet, the area has several ‘dormitory’ villages where, 
owing to the closing-down of collieries and tinplate works, many 
have to go to distant places of work. 

The most interesting part of the results of this modest project is 
the opinions of the students who discussed the matter, and also wrote 
comments in the question papers. ‘. . . This check-up won’t uncover 
those who never show up because of chronic overtime, these are the 
lost legion so far as coming to any sort of meeting goes, WEA, trade 
union lodge, or what have you.’ ‘When I canvass (for the class) at 
work, I get told by a lot of the likely chaps that they would really like 
to come along, but because of shifts they would lose a lot of the 
lectures. They say “It’s no use joining and then being a bad 
absentee.” ’ A point put in one of the discussions was ‘Many don’t 
begin to come to the WEA as they start on the shift and on the over- 
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time racket when they are quite young, and if you don’t begin the 
class habit pretty early, then you are lost to it, and it’s the same with 
attending the union meetings or going to chapel.’ Another opinion, 
“When a man gets married he chases all the paid overtime that’s go 
ing because he’s got to get the cash.’ Yet another, ‘If you lose the 
sequence, and if the tutor keeps “recapping”’, it gets boring for the 
others.’ These comments could be extended. They suggest that these 
obstacles to class going mean that those who might wish to join a 
class—though the wish may not be very strong—never do so because 
they know that they can make only a broken attendance. The most 
striking comment on the question of having to travel a long distance 
to and from work came from the manager of a local office of the 
Ministry of Labour. He said that of seven in his office, only one lived 
locally, and that two lived fifteen miles away, having for that reason 
little interest in the small township in which they worked. He added, 
‘and little opportunity either of joining in any activity in the places 
where they lived, owing to the late hour they got back home.’ 

Suggestions of how best to meet these difficulties were made by 
some of those participating in the survey. These include, (a) shift 
classes, (b) more residential weekend courses, (c) typewritten sum- 
maries of the courses for those unavoidably absent, which might be 
worked on like a correspondence course, and (d) the recognition by 
Responsible Bodies of really small groups, say of six or eight students, 
who wish to proceed to a three-year tutorial class. 

Shift classes are of course a well tried expedient, but the lack of 
day accommodation, and the fact that shifts no longer fall altogether 
into the traditional six-till-two and two-till-ten scheme makes the 
holding of the shift class less easy than was once the case. Much can 
be done in linked week-end schools, making use of written work, 
as has been shown at the trade union education pilot scheme at Port 
Talbot and those elsewhere. Shortage of space prevents me from 
commenting on these suggestions here, but I hope any interested 
readers will follow this up in a future number. 


G, I, LEWIS, 


VALEDICTORY 


The year nineteen forty, with the total immersion of the country 
in the war-effort, saw the closing of the doors of Coleg Harlech to 
adult students. For the remainder of the war period it housed, first, 
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the Art Department of Liverpool University and, then, ABCA, 
which finally departed in April 1946. 

In May I took up my duties as Warden and in October, the tradi- 
tional full-time residential courses were reopened. The enrolment of 
students was not very encouraging. Four tutors and seven students 
had assembled for the first evening meal, giving us a staffing ration 
of 1 to 1-75 which was at once too good and too bad to last. By the end 
of the session the number of students had crept up to seventeen bring- 
ing the ratio to 4-25 a figure which could only achieve permanence 
in the land of academic dreams. We were in fact facing an entirely 
new situation as compared with the pre-war years. It was now a 
period of full-employment and high wages, two factors which were 
bound to have a serious bearing on the recruitment of working-class 
students. But demobilisation was in process and a number of service- 
men had been selected for the Emergency Training Colleges. A 
long period had elapsed since these potential teachers had done any 
systematic study and Coleg Harlech was called upon to provide 
them with an opportunity to accustom themselves to the techniques 
of studies before being plunged into the intensive courses awaiting 
them in the Training Colleges. These formed a high proportion of 
our students for a year or two but their presence meant that our 
intake for the next year or so approached the figure of fifty. Then 
followed a period of stabilisation and for some years now the college 
has been on a pretty even keel. During my thirteen years tenure the 
college broke new ground with the admission of women students, a 
development which has amply justified itself both on academic and 
social grounds. In fact, it is worthy of mention that one of our first 
State Scholars was a woman student who subsequently had a most 
successful University career. 

Overseas students, from the continent and the Commonwealth, 
have also contributed to the variety and vitality of college life 
throughout the post-war years. Their main concern was the study 
of British Institutions and the British way of life, a field which em- 
braced topics as varied as the King in Parliament and the intricacies 
of Rugby football. ‘I must learn this game!’ said an upstanding 
Austrian to me after watching his first game, and learn it he did. 
His notion of the rules may be gathered from his comment after his 
debut as a vigorous forward—‘You should have seen the man I was 
fighting !’—a reference to his counterpart in the line-outs. A com- 
patriot of his who was also unable to resist the attractions of the game 
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seemed to be convinced that, having grounded an opponent, he was 
under the further obligation of ensuring that he took no further part 
in the game, an unashamed indulgence in mayhem which scandalised 
our opponents whose methods of achieving the same ends were far 
more subtle and gentlemanly. A greater mastery of the English 
language was another of their aims and for one student this became 
an obsession to acquire an Oxford accent. He regarded his contacts 
with Welsh students as a source of linguistic contamination and his 
concern ultimately became so obsessive that a transfer to Ruskin 
College became imperative. He had learnt from an unimpeachable 
source that the accent of the working-class student at Ruskin was 
impeccable. 

All this, and much more, has made my sojourn at Coleg Herlech 
an enriching and rewarding experience. Upwards of seven hundred 
students have passed through its doors since it re-opened in 1946. A 
great proportion have returned to their old associations to become 
men and women of light and leading in local affairs, others have 
passed on to the Universities and other institutions of higher learning 
and are now gracing a variety of the professions, thus realising the 
vision of the founder of the Coleg, Dr Thomas Jones, who declared 
that for such as these, Coleg Harlech was to be Coleg yr ail gynnig— 
the college of the second chance. 

At the end of September I shall cease to be its warden, but I am 
deeply gratified to know that my colleague, Mr T. I. Jeffreys Jones, 
who has served it so well for so many years, has been appointed to 
carry on its work. 


I, D, HARRY, 


We wish to congratulate T. I. Jeffreys Jones on being appointed the 
new Warden of Coleg Harlech, with effect from September 1st, 
1960. He is at present Senior Tutor at the Coleg. The present 
Warden, I. D. Harry, is due to retire in September and we offer him, 
in advance, our best wishes for his retirement. 


* * * * 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
TUTORS’ BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent 
to ]. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


CONFERENCES ON ‘FOLLOW-ON’ COURSES FOR TRADE 
UNIONISTS 


Constructive thinking about the future of trade union education is no 
longer conspicuous by its rarity. The Leverhulme Research Project, the 
Clegg-Adams Report* and the 1959 Report of the TUC Education Com- 
mittee have now been followed by a Conference sponsored by the WEA 
in co-operation with Ruskin College, the TUC and the Ministry of 
Education, at “The Rookery’, Ruskin College, Oxford, from January 
6th to 12th. 

This was, to give it its full title, a ‘Conference on Teaching Problems 
in connection with Courses designed to link Union Training Courses 
with Liberal Adult Education with particular reference to Studies in the 
Social Sciences’; i.e., it was concerned with the ‘intermediate’ courses of 
the Clegg Report (pp. 76ff.)—the so-called ‘follow-on’ courses. Our 
Director and Chairman was Mr H. D. Hughes, Principal of Ruskin, and 
we consisted mainly of tutors (from extra-mural departments, WEA 
Districts and residential colleges), as well as some trade union Education 
Officers and a sprinkling of HMIs, District Secretaries and others in the 
field. 

Valuable papers were read, on the basis of which the conference, both 
in plenary session and in four ‘work groups’, studied Trade Union Needs, 
Courses in Clear Thinking and Expression, Content and Syllabus, Teach- 
ing Methods, Recruitment and Training of Tutors, and Teaching 
Materials. Some tentative conclusions were arrived at, but they were less 
important than the exchange and clash of ideas on an immense variety 
of interlocking problems. There was general approval of the Clegg 
approach to ‘follow-on’ courses, and the keynote was ‘flexibility’. 

Having talked for a week, we now have the much harder task of 
working out, centrally and locally in our respective organisations, the 
most effective ways in which the adult education movement can co- 
operate with the trade unions in stimulating and then meeting the 
demand. Those who arranged the Conferences are to be congratulated on 
their contribution to what may prove the beginning of a new ‘break- 
through’ in trade union education. P.B. 

A duplicated Report of this Conference is now available: copies can be 
obtained from Ruskin College, Oxford, or from the WEA, Temple 
House, Portman Square, London, W.1. 


* H. A. Clegg and R. Adams, Trade Union Education; WEA, 1959, 8s. 6d. 
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SPECIAL WORK FOR TRADE UNIONISTS 


Day release courses for workers in the mining industry remain the out- 
standing piece of work for trade unionists. Jointly organised and provided 
by the District and the University of Nottingham Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, the courses have the full support of the National Coal 
Board and of the Unions in the mining industry—National Union of 
Mineworkers, National Association of Colliery Overmen, Deputies and 
Shotfirers, and Colliery Officials and Staffs Area. One hundred and nine 
students enrolled in the five courses which were for a full day a week for 
thirty weeks. 

It was gratifying to note how highly these courses were rated in a report 
on Trade Union Education prepared for the WEA nationally by Messrs 
Clegg and Adams of Nuffield College, Oxford. 

The success and value of the mineworkers’ day release courses pro- 
moted the strong hope that they could be extended to other industries and 
unions. We are now glad to report that arrangements have been completed 
by the University of Nottingham and the District for a new course which 
has the support of the managements of six of the major firms in Notting- 
ham and district and of the trade unions concerned. As far as is known 
this will be the first day release course in liberal studies promoted with 
the support of private industry. It is hoped, eventually, to extend this 
type of work to the main industrial towns in the District’s area. 

Also commended in the Clegg-Adams Report was the extra-mural 
certificate course in trade union studies promoted in conjunction with the 
University of Leicester, Department of Adult Education. The course 
finished its third and final year and certificates were awarded to six 
students, the tutors speaking highly of the quality of the work. Plans 
were made to start a further course in the coming session. 

A most interesting and promising project was undertaken by the 
Beeston Branch of the WEA with the help of the University of Notting- 
ham’s staff tutor in industrial relations. After considerable preparation, 
and with the co-operation of the management and of the shop stewards’ 
committee, a course in industrial relations was promoted at Ericsson 
Telephones Ltd. The course was held in the factory and started at 
5-30 p.m. after tea in the canteen. Owing to the considerable recruitment 
the course was run in two parts and met on one evening a week for 
twenty-four meetings. The course will continue for a second year. 

Thirty residential week-end schools were held during the session with 
a total attendance of 766. Twenty-three of the schools were held in 
conjunction with individual unions including the Derbyshire, Leicester, 
Nottingham and South Derbyshire Areas of the NUM, the Amalgamated 
Union of Foundry Workers, the National Union of Agricultural Workers, 
the Prudential Staff Union, the Tobacco Workers’ Union, the Union of 
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Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, and the Mansfield Trades 
Council. 

Forty-five one-day schools were organised by WEA branches with good 
support from trade unionists. 

The sixth residential week’s school was arranged for the Nottingham 
Area of the NUM and acclaimed the most successful so far. The NUM 
Leicester Area again strongly supported the Joint Committee Summer 
School at Broadstairs. 

The Trade Union Advisory Committee met regularly and through it, 
and by direct contact with trade union leaders in the area, the District 
was able to undertake a very satisfactory programme of adult education 
for trade unionists. The Trade Union Advisory Committee has planned 
a conference on Education to be held in the autumn which will consider 
ways and means of further extending this work. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Annual Report 1958-59 of the 
WEA East Midland District. 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE: FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The most striking quality of Hillcroft demonstrated at the November 
celebration of the College’s fortieth anniversary was the range of its 
achievement, and the tone of the meeting was both grateful and confi- 
dent. As the Principal, Mrs C. M. Dyson, pointed out, Hillcroft does not 
vie with Ruskin and Fircroft in its record of old students as Members of 
Parliament or Trade Union bosses: the place of educated women in 
society is still different from that of educated men. In nearly all the 
services, however, that women render in modern society, Hillcroft 
students make their contribution. 

Miss M. K. Ashby, the late Principal, deputised as principal speaker 
for Dame Florence Hancock, President of the College Council, who was 
ill. She showed how the College had been built up by the labour, often 
voluntary, of very many men and women. The late Miss G. E. M. Jebb, 
whose twenty-five years as Chairman of the Council put her among the 
chief of these was present as one of her last gestures of friendship to the 
College. Such supporters as Miss Jebb believed in the justice of a second 
chance; and they believed that a second chance of a liberal education in a 
College where there are both community of values and differences of 
opinions would bring richness to living and breadth of view to all kinds 
of work. The speakers who followed Miss Ashby, three of whom were 
old students, showed that this belief had been justified. In the audience 
was a good representation of the Old Hillcrofters’ Association, women 
in whom the justification is demonstrated. 

The first of the old student speakers, Mrs Jessie Smith, had been a 
county councillor for over twenty years, serving constantly on education 
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and welfare committees, and both in her county and on national bodies 
had worked for a political party; she spoke of the confidence, knowledge 
and incentive Hillcroft gives its students to undertake voluntary work, 
Miss Edith Lyle, the next speaker, was able to show how Hillcroft, by its 
intellectual training and encouragment, had opened her way to a pro 
fessional career; she had taken an Oxford degree, been Warden of an 
Educational Centre, resident tutor at Hillcroft and then at Newbattle 
Abbey, and finally after a period in a grammar school had taken up the 
work of a training college lecturer. The Principal amplified these two 
pictures of the College’s work through its old students. When she spoke 
of voluntary work, she emphasised the number of students who marry 
or were already married and carry their wider sympathies to their homes, 
and to the education of their children, and, as far as the children’s needs 
allow, take part in local affairs and women’s organisations. On the other 
side, that of the professions, she admitted that Hillcroft was committed 
for part of its work to what might seem mere careers guidance. The 
College believes that since our work occupies the best part of our time 
during the prime of our adult lives, it is not enough for Hillcroft to 
provide women with leisure interests to compensate them for work to 
which they are not suited; Hillcroft should by education help to fit such 
students for work for which they are suited and into which they can pour 
their thought and talents. By this benefit to the student the community is 
enabled to call on the services of many able women who realise, perhaps 
only in maturity, that they want to make a larger contribution than their 
previous education fitted them to attempt. Thus if we leave out of this 
calculation the overseas students, whose residence in College is so valu- 
able a part of Hillcroft life but in whose educational pattern Hillcroft 
does not usually take the same place, there are 300 out of the 625 British 
students since the war who have gone on to some professional training, 
through universities, training colleges and other professional institutions, 
and another 50 who have found their time at Hillcroft enabled them to 
take on new and more responsible work without vocational training. 
These Hillcroft students have come from a variety of work, sometimes a 
direct preparation for their later work but also including much that is 
routine: they go on to be teachers in all sorts of schools, social workers 
of all kinds both in Britain and overseas, probation officers, occupational 
therapists, personnel managers, bursars, housemothers, children’s officers, 
teachers of the blind, librarians, parish workers and missionaries, and 
administrative workers in local government, journalism, the social ser- 
vices, education, the trade unions and business. Some 130 of these have 
chosen teaching, and 145 various fields of trained social work. 

The width of the field of opportunity in voluntary work and the pro- 
fessions, and the enthusiasm and talent with which Hillcroft students 
have entered it had been the theme of the anniversary meeting. The last 
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speaker was a more recent student, Miss Maureen Pledge, now an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, who is still exploring the field of opportunity— 
keenly loyal to her voluntary commitments and resolved to find a 
profession in which she can use her gifts with the same wholeheartedness. 
Dr E. Monkhouse, Chairman of the College Council, drew the meeting 
toa close, pointing out how Hillcroft’s liberal non-vocational course shows 
its truly educational nature by this achievement: that it has been a 
corner-stone in so many full lives and in so much service in the 
community. 
JEAN M. SPENDLOVE. 


FIRCROFT TURNS FIFTY 


Fircroft College has shown a good conceit of itself in 1959. It has 
organised jubilee meetings, one cf them graced by Sir Richard Living- 
stone, published a Jubilee History and eaten a jubilee dinner as guests in 
the House of Commons of two old students. Although it is a normal 
annual event, this year’s Will Harvey Memorial Lecture by Richard 
Hoggart, entitled The Nature and Quality of Man’s Communications 
with special reference to television is a particularly distinguished contri- 
bution to an excellent series. 

In Fircroft, 1909-1959 (Fircroft College Trust—5s.), Wilfred Leighton, 
for thirty years a tutor in the College, has provided an admirable record 
of a notable achievement. It is rooted in Quakerly concern and the per- 
sonal efforts of the late George Cadbury to give practical expression to it. 
It occupied the same buildings from 1909 to 1957 and begins its second 
half-century at Primrose Hill, George Cadbury’s former home, and with 
the founder’s son, Mr Christopher Cadbury, as Chairman of its govern- 
ing council. Today it enjoys the confidence and support of local educa- 
tion authorities and the Ministry of Education but the belief of its 
founders in the voluntary principle in adult education is in no way 
diminished. 

‘Throughout these pages,’ writes Sir Richard Livingstone, in his brief 
foreword, ‘is felt the spirit of faith, adventure and resource, which made 
success possible and should hearten and inspire anyone engaged in Adult 
Education’. This is an excellent summary and it need only be added that 
the record of facts is accurately and judiciously presented so that this 
jubilee history becomes much more a practical guide to future action than 
a mere essay in self-congratulation for what is past. E.M.H. 
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SHORT NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. The Indian Association is build- 
ing a new headquarters in Delhi, and appeals for contributions towards 
the British Room which it will contain. All forms of contributions will be 
welcomed, whether in cash or in kind; for example, the Co-operative 
Union has generously donated {25 worth of books, and it is hoped that 
one of the women’s organisations in this country may be willing to con- 
tribute some examples of handicrafts. Any organisation or individual 
willing to help should get in touch with Mr S. C. Dutta, General Secre- 
tary, Indian Adult Education Association, 30 Faiz Bazar, Delhi. 

RUSKIN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADULTS. Ruskin College, Oxford, 
announces thirty scholarships for men and women for the year beginning 
October 1960. No formal educational qualifications are required: students 
are selected by interview, following the submission of an essay. Full par- 
ticulars from the General Secretary, Ruskin College, Oxford. The closing 
date for final applications is March 12th, 1960. 

REQUESTS FOR BACK NUMBERS. We have received several requests for issues 
of ADULT EDUCATION which are now out of print. Does anyone have to 
spare Nos. 2 and 3 in Vol. 13 (December 1940 and March 1941), Nos. 1 
and 3 in Vol. 18 (September 1945 and March 1946) or No. 2 in Vol. 19 
(December 1946)? We should be glad to receive any of these—postage 
refunded. 


EMERGING AFRICANS—1 0 the Editor: 


Guy Hunter’s article on ‘Emerging Africans’ in your Autumn issue is 
a very informative record of what is being done in the Central African 
Federation to bring the three races together and everybody who looks 
forward to the development of Africans in the area will be happy to see 
it come through our colleagues in the field of adult education. Colleges 
of Citizenship such as are proposed will surely provide a common ground 
for the meeting of the three racial groups. Here in Nigeria we have 
conducted week-end Schools on Citizenship and have had encouraging 
results about the mixing of different classes of people and also men and 
women of diverse ethnic groups. We have received letters of gratitude 
from many of our students who made genuine friends with people out- 
side their own classes or ethnic groups. So we shall watch with keen 
interest the development of this very important project. 

For the success of the scheme, however, it is important that there is a 
genuine desire among the differing groups to meet on a common ground 
which had not so far been provided as was the case with our week-end 
Schools where Obas (titled leaders of the people) met undergraduates, 
civil servants, workers in commercial houses, and where people from 
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the three regions of the country and from Ghana met with open minds 
and in the belief that they have a common problem to discuss and solve. 
But according to the latter part of Mr Hunter’s account are the three 
groups willing to come together and remain together when ‘the ruler 
always has his prestige to remember (never admit weakness to an 
African), the master his authority, the missionary his dogma, the scientist 
his immense superiority’? 

Mr and Mrs Hunter are on the spot and they know infinitely more 
about the conditions than anyone out here. But if one could hazard a 
suggestion I would suggest that this money be spent on liberal education 
among the unfortunate Africans who feel isolated (first sentence p. 105) 
among their own people because they have been ‘taught to break away 
from African culture and left on the brink of the Western World’ (mis- 
educated). They should be encouraged to cultivate the African Person- 
ality, struggle on to equality with the other racial groups by the dint of 
their labour for it is only then they can be worthy of the company of the 
other racial groups not through patronage but by their own achievement. 

I wish Mr and Mrs Guy Hunter every success. 

J. A. MAJASAN, 
Resident Tutor, Abeokuta, Nigeria. 


Film Societies HOLIDAYS 
Film Appreciation Groups for the discriminating in 
: and : AUSTRIA AND ITALY 
Film Exhibitors in General Tio 
Our 180 page, illustrated, multi. August 1st—15th 
coloured Catalogue will prove o 1 Hallstatt in 
immense interest. 
A wonderful assortment of films Salzkammergut £35 
suit 2 Carinthian Lake District 
inment with economy. 
16 mm. sound. bre Venice £38 158. 
Pre-war hire charges of 5s. per ad nggene Pa to combine 
reel, less discounts for regular ae scenery, walking ib- 
bookings. ing, bathing and boating with 
Films bought, sold, rented and the chance to explore interesting 
. Free hure archaeological sites, e.g. Hallstatt, 


exchan 
distribu 
and 16 mm. sound and silent 
films—with a Catalogue for each 
gauge. Please state requirements. 


WATSOFILMS LTD., 


Film House, Charles Street, Coventry 
Telephone 20427 


Teurnia, see fine pictures, e.g. 
Vienna, Venice, hear music, 
e.g. Salzburg Festival, for which 
we have tickets. 


Tom and Phyllis Forman 
135 POLLARDS HILL SOUTH, 


LONDON, S.W.16 
POL 2230 (Eve.) MAY 3747 (Day) 
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REVIEWS 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE, by Sir Richard Livingstone. (Pall Mall Press, 
12s. 6d.) 
MAN AND PEOPLE, by José Ortega y Gasset. (Allen & Unwin, 25s.) 
The Rainbow Bridge is a collection of essays and lectures on education 
ranging in date from 1930 to 1959 but drawn mainly from the ’40’s and 
the ’50’s—chippings from the workshop which produced The Future in 
Education and Education for a World Adrift. Five of them deal with 
general educational problems, seven with the contribution of classical 
studies to education. They are occasional pieces—addresses to various 
educational bodies—and the occasions were mostly of the kind which 
required Sir Richard to say again what he is known to say so well rather 
than to break new ground. But there are two really substantial pieces on 
the classics—‘The Function of Classical Studies’ (a lecture delivered at the 
Warburg Library) and ‘Plato and Modern Education’ (The 1944 Rede 
Lecture)—and there is a splendid critique of the English universities as 
teaching institutions in “Thoughts on University Education’ (an address 
given to the National Book League). 


Why does the university fail to achieve what Newman wished? My answer 
would be that, while there has been some thought about the organisation and 
administration of universities, there has been very little about the education which 
they give to undergraduates: and this is their weakest side. In detail it is often 
excellent; the individual courses, though no doubt capable of improvement, are 
in general well designed and taught. But undergraduate education has never been 
thought out as a whole. It has simply grown, and its development has been deter- 
mined by a combination of vis inertiae. The pressure of circumstances and a struggle 
of individual subjects for a place in the sun. 


A collection of this kind is bound to suffer from repetitiveness and 
from our familiarity with the earlier books. Yet no-one concerned with 
education can ignore it, for here is the authentic voice of that humane 
tradition which has produced both Adult Education and the Oxford 
Greats School. If little is said that has not been said before (notably by 
Sir Richard himself) all is said with that combination of lucidity and 
humility which is the mark of true distinction of mind and which is 
unhappily so rare in writers on education. 

Man and People is substantially a series of lectures given at the Insti- 
tute de Humanidades in Madrid—a product of Ortega’s late unhappy 
years of illness and partial exile. The text was prepared by him, and 
although a sequel was planned (which he did not live to finish) this work 
is complete in itself. 

Neither humility nor lucidity were Ortega’s strong points. He wrote, 
it seems, in the conviction that all previous thinking about society was 
superficial, incompetent or misguided. The book is full of such state- 
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ments as: ‘All the sociologists have left us unsatisfied, even in respect to 
the fundamental notions of their sociologies.’ An analysis of the signifi- 
cance of the handshake is described as ‘an incalculable advance for the 
sciences of Man’. And he is continually reminding the reader that his 
facts are indisputable, and that his argument is conducted with ‘unim- 
peachable clarity’ as a ‘vigorous and decisive operation’. All this is very 
tiresome. 

The question which Ortega sets out to discuss is, quite simply, ‘What 
is society?’ His answer is more likely to interest the metaphysician than 
the sociologist, who (sensible fellow) is usually much more interested in 
how society works than what it ‘is’. The argument runs like this: 

(i) Each individual possesses, lives in, his own ‘radical reality’ isolated 
in the solitude of his private world but compelled to choice and action by 
the inexorable demands of each succeeding moment. (“Man’s destiny is 
primarily action.’ “We think in order to live.’) 

(ii) Into this world comes, with dramatic impact, another individual, 
another human being. This contact is different in kind from the contact 
with all the inanimate things—or even the animals—that we encounter 
and have learned to deal with in our private worlds. The other man 
implies another will, another compulsion to action, another ‘radical 
reality’—like our own, but foreign to it, disruptive, even hostile. (“The 
Other Man is essentially perilous, dangerous.’) 

(iii) This perilous contact with other individuals—other private worlds 
—can be made bearable and can be sustained only if it takes place within 
a strict framework of ‘usages’ and ‘binc ag observances’. Gesture, custom, 
law and language are all examined as ‘binding observances’. This 
‘gigantic architecture of usages’ is society. 

Ortega philosophizes, as Kean is said to have acted, by flashes of 
lightning. But there is a lot of darkness in between. A chapter will start 
with fresh and lively observation, or even with a lightning stroke of 
brilliant speculation, and there will follow page after page which slither 
madly from clarity to verbiage, from sense to non-sense—a product 
perhaps of that German philosophic education which was Ortega’s un- 
doing. He was, by all accounts, a brilliant teacher and essayist. The Revolt 
of the Masses was compulsory reading in the ’30’s, and is still a book to 
be reckoned with. It is sad that his last published work should offer so 
much more but give so much less. H.C.W. 


THE SPELL OF worps, by John and Joan Levitt. (Darwen Finlayson, 

158.) 

The authors have sought to make a systematic, readable introduction 
to the study of Language and primarily of the English Language. In 
particular they present to the reader the historical and social attributes of 
the study of the English tongue. The book includes chapters on the nature 
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of language, the birth and development of words and the historical 
accidents on the route by which English has arrived at its present position 
in England and America. A section entitled ‘Language in Action’ helps 
to put questions of usage and grammar in perspective but does not set 
out to be a guide to composition. The preface says that the book is 
designed to help pupils in upper forms of grammar and secondary 
schools and teachers in training colleges and there are some exercises to be 
tackled under the persuasive title of ‘Entertainments’. It would also sug- 
gest ideas to teachers in liberal arts subjects in Institutes of Further 
Education who may be looking for starting points in English and Social 
Studies, e.g. the chapters on surnames and the American language. 
Readers may remember Mr Levitt’s contribution to ADULT EDUCATION 
in Summer 1956 on the teaching of Language to adult classes. In that 
article he outlined a syllabus for a WEA class which had provided for an 
adult group something similar to this book’s outline study for younger 
people. The syllabus was not a long-drawn out equivalent of the Lit. and 
Sci. Society lecture by the local philologist on the Romance of Words 
but an attempt to open up new avenues of thought to people through the 
medium of what is, after all, our first intellectual discipline. Despite its 
difference of emphasis this book by himself and his wife could be very 
usefully included in the reading list for such a class. E.K.H. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE SERVICE OF EUROPEAN COOPERATION, by K. R. 
Stadler, (Duplicated Report; to be published later this year in 
the series European Aspects, by A. E. Sythoff, Leyde, the 
Netherlands.) 

This study by K. R. Stadler, Staff-Tutor in International Relations in 
the Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Nottingham University, is based 
on an enquiry made in the years 1956-57, with the aid of a Council of 
Europe Fellowship. Most adult educationists will be grateful to the 
European Council for making research of this kind possible. We may 
even expect that the Council will be able to create more opportunities for 
research, now that its cultural department has taken over the work of the 
Cultural Committee of the Western European Union. Besides, we in 
Europe must become more and more conscious of the fact that it is no 
longer reasonable to rely on American funds for purposes like these. A 
great deal of research, cultural as well as educational, has to be financed 
by Europe itself: our institutions now have funds at their disposal for 
cultural programmes, and it is to be hoped that adult education, too often 
a non-starter in the cultural field, should claim and get its place. 

Mr Stadler is obviously an insider in adult education, with pioneering 
blood; his report is very readable and he is greatly interested in the fields 
he describes. He is afraid, and with good reason, that the title of the 
report reveals a bias in support of European Cooperation, although in 
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some respects quite remarkable progress has been made, not only on the 
Continent but also in Great Britain. Nowadays most of us would agree 
with the words of Dr Feickert, quoted in the report, that a European 
topic in our courses does not mean ‘that we have to turn ourselves into a 
propaganda centre for the European idea, but that we consider it our 
duty to keep on raising the vital issues of our European existence, to 
discuss on our courses all the arguments for and against . . . and thus 
enable our students to decide for themselves what their attitude is to be’. 

Mr Stadler’s report follows the lines laid down by what we on the 
continent call ‘institutional adult education’. But I think his practice of 
reserving the label ‘adult education’ for ‘organised provision on certain 
conditions’ has, from time to time, more to do with the particularly 
British attitude. This, of course, Mr Stadler is perfectly justified in doing, 
but it would have been helpful for foreign readers if he had explained 
briefly his British approach. I doubt whether all continental readers will 
know, for instance, why a United Nations Association Committee pro- 
viding lectures on international organisations is not adult education and 
why a WEA class, doing the same thing, is. Without knowing this, an 
attentive reader is likely to draw the conclusion that much of importance 
is missing. Moreover, Mr Stadler makes it somewhat difficult to follow 
his line of thought and to parry criticisms of this kind by himself bring- 
ing in organisations like the Council of Europe, but not mentioning 
others, like the Brussels Pact organisation (WEU), European Youth 
Campaign, or European Cultural Treaties between several countries. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to remember that the report was written 
on the situation existing in the years 1956-57, so could not take account 
of more recent development. 

I myself would criticise the lack of a systematic approach to the subject, 
and the way in which the information is given. What is said in the report 
by no means exhausts the material available, and does not always reflect 
accurately the importance of the activities or the countries mentioned. 
Research of this genre calls for more time, more knowledge, more in- 
formation. We are probably all to blame in that Mr Stadler had to base 
his conclusions on the inadequate material we gave him and on his 
personal contacts: we shall now certainly have to answer more enquiries 
and give fuller information. 

A second, smaller comment concerns what the report says about rural 
work; in my opinion, the observations do not correspond with the facts. 
I think that Mr Stadler has overlooked the important work done in 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and the Scandinavian countries, by 
educational departments of organisations like the Confederation Nation- 
ale de la Famille Rurale, the Young Farmers and Farmers Associations 
and the Rural Women’s Clubs, the lecture institutes in Scandinavia, the 
Lodewijk de Raet Stichting in Belgium, and many others which already 
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existed in 1957. For the rest, I have some doubts about the picture Mr 
Stadler draws of adult education in some countries—Great Britain and 
France, for instance—but this can be better judged by the adult educa- 
tionists of the countries concerned. 

All in all, Mr Stadler has produced a very useful document, and | 
hope he will take my observations as a token of the interest his report 
arouses in people working in the field. I also hope he will have the oppor- 
tunity of continuing and deepening the work he has undertaken. His 
report deserves to be read, and is an excellent starting point for a wider 
documentation. B.S. 


F. H. BRADLEY, by R. Wollheim. (Penguin Books, 5s.) 

Would you like to know why Bradley thought that ‘All Subject. 
Predicate statements are really Identity statements’ and how this formed 
part of his case against pluralism? If you would, you will get real benefit 
from Mr Wollheim’s book, the latest addition to the Pelican Philosophy 
Series. It contains some 280 pages of minute logical analysis of Bradley's 
arguments and all serious students of modern philosophy should welcome 
this fair and painstaking reappraisal of a much neglected metaphysician, 

I think, though, that most adult students will not find the questions 
which I have posed as illustrations of what the book is about very exciting, 
and who is to blame them? This is not a reflection on the book as such. 
Bradley, though he could write most eloquently, was essentially a 
philosopher’s philosopher and merits close technical analysis. That Mr 
Wollheim should have concentrated on this at the expense of a fuller 
historical treatment represents a legitimate choice but robs the book of a 
wider appeal. Above all adult students are apt to miss an explanation of 
what Bradley’s metaphysical vision means in terms of their own concerns 
and interests. 1 would recommend this book only to specialists. 

H.P.R. 
CREATIVE Discussion, by R. L. Cortwright and G. L. Hinds. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 31s. 6d.) 

This book, typical of its kind, leaves one feeling that the Americans 
are pulling further apart from us in their academic and social attitudes, 
teaching methods and general concept of education. It is very hard for us 
to feel sympathy with an approach involving a complex analytical classi- 
fication of the obvious, illustrated by flat-footed examples. The ‘master 
plan for discussion’ has 15 numbered items; the check list for staging 
discussion has 6 and 10 items, under separate heads; a specimen discussion 
outline 6 headings, 16 sub-headings, 25 sub-sub-headings, 6 sub-sub-sub- 
headings, and all of this within 5 pages of text. Most of us find this sort 
of thing hard to read, and harder still to apply. We doubt whether the 
method has any application to our situation as tutors, or usefulness to our 
‘discussants’ as these authors call them. But when we read, on page 102, 
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such sound advice as ‘Mirrors, too, can be helpful in the selection of an 
appropriate hat or suit’, or that one should not pronounce geography as 
jogerphy, picture as pitcher, sound the ‘w’ in sword or the ‘ch’ in yacht 
(examples ‘chosen for the frequency of occurrence’) then we know much 
better where we are. Despite its formal appearance, and the use of such 
headings as “Techniques of Listening’, ‘Communication Process’ and 
‘Participative Variables in Group Cooperation’, this, like many American 
books, is aimed at a very unsophisticated readership. In this country, it 
might be of some use to an earnest, rather slow-moving, member of 
middle management who finds himself with the responsibility of organis- 
ing a week-end conference for his fellows at a sea-side hotel, out of season. 
R.R. 


KHRUSHCHEV’s RussIA, by Edward Crankshaw. (Penguin Special, 
2s. 6d.) 
THE PATTERN OF asia, ed. by Norton Ginsburg. (Constable, 70s.) 

Vast subjects lend themselves to the quite different treatments attempted 
here. On the one hand, the short survey with the broad sweep: on the 
other the lengthy systematic recording of detailed research. Both types 
of book have their place on the student’s bookshelf, and even if neither 
of these can be said to be models of their kind, they have at least some 
of the merits we associate with each variety. 

Khrushchev’s Russia, in spite of its brevity, is really two books. The first 
(Chapters 1-3) is an excellent introductory survey of the internal political, 
economic and social problems left by the Stalin era and the way in which 
the heirs of Stalin are facing up to them. The second (Chapter 4) is a 
discussion of “The Great Thaw’ in literature. 

That this combination between the covers of one Penguin Special can 
be described as curious is due not to subject matter but to treatment. The 
first part seems to be aimed, properly enough, at the layman with little 
previous knowledge of the USSR except newspaper reading and a desire 
to be more fully informed about Russia today. It could well be the starting 
point for more systematic study and would be particularly valuable for 
the increasing number of adult students for whom the second world war 
is a matter of history rather than experience. This part alone is well worth 
the purchase price. 

‘The Great Thaw’ (with its appendix nearly half the book) seems to 
reflect the interests of the author rather than the needs of his readers. The 
subject is important enough—for the intellectual, even fascinating—but 
the treatment is too detailed and the assumed background knowledge of 
literature and political theory is too great for its present context. 

‘The Pattern of Asia has been in painful preparation for over five years. 
The term “painful” is appropriate because it almost exceeds the imagina- 
tion to cram even into 907 pages the basic configurations of so huge a 
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continent and so large a proportion of mankind.’ The limiting theme 
within a traditional treatment is to emphasise ‘the changing political 
and economic geography of Asia’. 

Unlike Mr Crankshaw’s, this massive book is not easy reading and is 
to be used rather than read; used for basic information about any par- 
ticular country or region of Asia and then followed up with supple 
mentary reading from the reading lists attached to each chapter. The 
book is superbly illustrated with 36 maps and nearly 200 photographs 
and these may well prove to be the most useful part of the book. Many 
of the maps with their accompanying commentaries are essays in them. 
selves. 

Both the book and its subject matter are too big. In their attempt to be 
exhaustive the authors have also become too expensive, sometimes super- 
ficial and not infrequently out of date. In spite of gratitude for the maps, 
pictures and generally good layout one wonders therefore whether such 
a book should ever have been written. It is after all a book which sets out 
to illustrate change. Inevitably much of it will soon become out of date, 
It is all very well to pay 2s. 6d. for an ephemeral work, but at 70s.—most 
of us would expect all of it to be useful for a long time to come. Five 
different books at a fifth of the price and with a shorter period of gesta- 


tion would have been a more useful effort. P.E.F. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MONEY, by A. C. L. Day. (Home University 
Library, OUP, 7s. 6d.) 

In a period in which serious economics classes in almost all WEA 
districts can be counted on the fingers of one hand every tutor in this 
subject turns the pages of each new publication in the hope that it will 
prove to be a text suitable for members of his adult classes. I think it is 
fair comment to state quite baldly that this work has not that merit. It 
will be mainly valuable for the marginal student (en route for Ruskin?) 
or the mature students in third year tutorial classes rather than for the 
unitiated. There is a considerable gap between Mr Day the journalist, 
whose contributions to The Observer are economic popularisation at its 
best, and Mr Day che academician. 

For the tutor himself, however, this is a book of rare excellence. It 
offers him a refresher course in the whole range of monetary theory and 
practice—domestic and foreign—albeit in somewhat compressed form, 
and what hard-pressed economics tutor can be other than grateful for that? 
It is further, despite its antecedents, so obviously not a revised edition. 
Although the mould is somewhat traditional the presentation is new. 

Its greatest success undoubtedly will be with the undergraduate and 
not the home university or WEA student. Perhaps this is inevitable; and 
after all if the adult tutor wants his texts tailor-made he should in all 
fairness write them himself. R.B.C. 


bi 
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HANDBOOK FOR 1960: GROWTH IN cHariTy. (National Adult School 
Union, limp cloth 4s., cloth boards 5s.) 

The mysterious behaviour of six factory girls, the life and work of 
Margery Fry, the use of statistics, Stravinsky’s Firebird, the truth about 
Jonah, the place of old age in the community, the case of the short- 
sighted schoolchildren—where would you go to find out about all these 
things, and a great many others? The answer, in one volume, is the 1960 
edition of the NASU Handbook. This year its central theme is charity: 
in the words of Dr R. R. Marrett, quoted in the Introductory Study, 
‘Real progress is progress in charity, all other advances being secondary 
thereto’. 

1960 is Jubilee Year for the Handbook, and this unique occasion is 
marked by the unique association, in two forewords, of His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury with the Secretary of the NIAE. His 
Grace writes of the bond between religion and education. E. M. Hutchin- 
son, in writing of the place of the NASU in adult education, pays this 
tribute to its handbooks, ‘ . . . (our) common purpose centres in the 
attempt to enable men and women to enlarge and interpret their own 
living experience. In such an endeavour, books are part of the necessary 
tools, but the Union is unique is designing for itself each year a tool with 
a particular cutting edge. This it has now done without interruption for 
half a century, and the persistence which this represents in a period of 


unparalleled change in human affairs is itself remarkable: the persistence 
of quality in what the Handbooks offer is even more so.’ j.s. 


FRENCH TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Teachers of French literature in adult classes have abundant reason to 
bless the Penguin Classics for their choice of texts and their cheapness, 
Two of the latest should do much to encourage students to venture 
beyond the well-worn tracks that repeated translations of the 18th century 
philosophes and of 19th century novelists have opened up. In Mr L. W. 
Tancock’s translation of The Maxims of La Rochefoucauld (Penguin 
Books, 2s. 6d.) the student enjoys the double advantage of getting a full 
view of a very likeable 17th century man of the world and of reading an 
extraordinarily true and graceful rendering of his distilled wisdom. 
Mr Tancock catches neatly the distribution of antithesis and of word- 
emphasis that determines the shape and force of each maxim, and he 
shows a nice feeling for the conversational tone that guides all the sayings, 
from the famous opening: ‘Self-love is the greatest flatterer of all’ right 
through to the pathetic final: ‘For a woman hell is old age.’ In the intro- 
duction and in his version of La Rochefoucauld’s self-portrait, Mr 
Tancock makes us feel his respect for this moralist who never let his own 
disillusionment destroy his delight in the pathetic comedy enacted by 


various human vanities. 
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Equally valuable, for charting another little-explored area of French 
literature, is Mr Anthony Hartley’s Penguin Book of French Verse, Book 
4, The 20th Century (5s.). The major figures—Claudel, Valéry, Apo 
linaire, Supervielle, St-John Perse—are quite copiously represented: the 
good measure offered by this anthology may be gauged by the giving in 
their entirety of the lengthy cardinal poems, Le Cimetiére Marin, la 
Chanson du Mal-aimé and Eloges. Mr Hartley’s introduction gives the 
reader firm foundations, relating these poets to 19th century symbolist 
traditions and defining the imaginative territory staked out distinctively 
by each of them. Only Valéry defeats his attempt to give a simple account 
of complex modern poets. Half the book is devoted to the surrealist poets, 
and illustrates the variety of attitude and method included under the 
umbrella of that movement. Mr Hartley provides, at the foot of each page, 
literal translations. Purists will, no doubt, decry this practice, as inhibiting 
the reader’s surrender to the incantation that so much modern French 
poetry is. But the plain reader will probably be grateful to Mr Hartley 
for this help, especially when he makes his way through a style like 
Apollinaire’s studded with argot or amidst the inconsequently cor- 
ruscating imagery of the extremest surrealists. 

We have also received the following fully commentated and docu. 
mented classic texts: Molitre’s L’Ecole des Maris (edited by Peter Nurse, 
Harrap’s French Classics, 6s. 6d.) and Flaubert’s Trois Contes (edited by 
Colin Duckworth, Harrap, 8s. 6d.). Both editions draw fully upon recent 
scholarship. In the Moliére volume the reader gets sound guidance about 
contemporary manners and staging, and about the moral problems 
preoccupying the dramatist. For the adult student the Flaubert volume is 
made useful by Mr Duckworth’s careful account of the genesis and com- 
position of each of the three stories, but the notes at the back are more 
appropriate to the schoolroom than to the tutorial class. C.A.S. 


GOETHE’s MAJOR PLAYS, by Ronald Peacock. (Manchester University 


Press, 21s.) 
GOETHE’S FAUST, PART TWO. A new translation by Philip Wayne, (The 
Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.) 

In trying to define the dramatic qualities of Goethe’s plays Professor 
Peacock sets himself a nice problem. On the one hand, they do not belong 
to the lyric drama exemplified in the early Hofmannsthal plays or the 
symbolist dramas of Maeterlinck; and on the other hand, none of his 
plays accords with the drama of moral conflict, such as Ibsen’s finest, in 
which the growth and transformation of a central tragic character is 
enacted as a single movement. In Iphigenie, Tasso and Faust Professor 
Peacock shows that Goethe has a vivid sense of moral aspiration and 
distress, but where he fails to be a dramatist in the full sense is in his 
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inability to illuminate his world from within its own structure and elicit 
fatality from the very welter of men and events, Goethe’s plays are, rather, 
dramatic portraits of characters to whom he was drawn because they 
helped him to explore his own subjective interests. So wrapped up was 
Goethe in himself and what he :aw of himself in Tasso or Faust that he 
could create only a very loose dramatic structure—a chain of monologues 
and episodes in which the hero has just enough support from historical 
circumstance to make us feel the concrete reality underlying his dilemma. 

Professor Peacock thus establishes, with great lucidity of analysis, the 
unorthodox but genuinely dramatic character of Goethe’s plays. But, 
more than that, his exposition of their themes offers us a fascinating por- 
trayal of the dramatist always striving after a finer moral sensitivity and 
harmony with nature. 

Mr Wayne has translated Faust: Part Two into equivalent English 
thyming forms. The diction that he has chosen carries appropriate 
reminiscences of the English romantic poets, particularly Shelley. To 
help the reader further, Mr Wayne elucidates, in his introduction, the 
mythology embodied in the drama, and brings out the relation of this 
second part to the grand design adumbrated in The Prologue in Heaven. 


C.A.S. 


A First Russian Book 


By A. A. HAYWOOD, B.A. 


Modern Language Master, 
Firth Park Grammar School, Sheffield 


The first volume of a school course that is equally suitable for adult 
classes and those studying on their own. It provides a sound basic 
grammar and introduces a vocabulary of 900 words. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The English Duden 


A PICTORIAL DICTIONARY 


This is the famous Duden Bildwérterbuch in English, the most compre- 
hensive pictorial dictionary ever produced. Each picture, many of them 
illustrating technical subjects not generally found in reference dic- 
tionaries, has its own word list, in which every word is numbered, 
as is the corresponding article in the illustration. An alphabetical 
index of all the words is included; each word is followed by the illus- 
trated page number on which it appears, and its number in the word 
list. Ready March 2Ist. 29s. net 


“——-HARRAP, 182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


An incidental effect of last year’s printing dispute has been the delay 
in producing many Annual Reports for the period 1958-59—including the 
Institute’s own, which made a belated appearance at the end of January, 
We can only single out here a handful of the many we have received; 
in view of the Welsh emphasis of this quarter’s Tutors’ Bulletin, we 
should like to draw attention to the Annual Report 1958-59 of the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University College of N. Wales, 
Bangor—or, ADRAN EFRYDIAU ALLANOL, COLEG Y BRIFYSGOL, BANGOR—and 
of coLEG HARLECH. In the session under review, Bangor arranged 71 
courses, attended by 1,098 students, and again held two successful 
University Weeks at Deeside and at Wrexham. CoLEG HARLECH reported 
another good year, with 70 students in residence, 61 of whom remained 
for the whole session. A note from a few other Reports: THE FOLK HOUSE, 
Bristol, is appealing for funds to help with its proposed new building, 
illustrated in the Report, in the centre of Bristol; THE NATIONAL OLD 
PEOPLE’S WELFARE COUNCIL, still without an assured and adequate annual 
income, continues its work of service and information to the rapidly 
increasing numbers of elderly people; THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH reports a most satisfactory year, with increased 
activity in every aspect of its work. 

Research, certainly, is urgently needed into many of the problems 
which confront educationists. To take a most pressing example, very 
little is known definitely about the potentiality of film and television in 
the communication of ideas and attitudes. THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
IN COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION and the BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
have prepared a joint report on Film and Television in Education for 
Teaching (obtainable from the BFI, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2, at 2s. 6d.). This report raises many important questions, and 
recommends, among other things, that film and television should be made 
a subject for study in teachers’ training colleges, so that teachers will at 
least be able to cultivate in their students a fuller appreciation and sharper 
discrimination among programmes. The BFI’s new monthly Screen 
Guide (annual subscription, 1os.)—an illustrated wallchart on current 
film and television programmes with notes for teachers and discussion 
leaders—will help those already attempting to do something of the kind. 

Adult education’s early history also offers opportunities for research, 
THE HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE has reprinted from its 
Transactions Three Ventures in Adult Education in Lancashire in the 
Reign of George III: the three ventures of the title are ‘An Early Lanca- 
shire Adult School’ by Thomas Kelly, ‘The Coln Book Society’ by W. M. 
Spencer, and ‘The St. Helens Book Club’ by Frederic Crooks. Copies of 
this reprint can be obtained from Mr J. J. Bagley, 10 Beach Priory 
Gardens, Southport. It costs 3s. 6d., post free. 
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If left-handed children do not get the special attention in school tha 
their modest abnormality demands, we shall have all the greater dif 
culties to contend with in adult education. For this reason, we should ; 
least be aware of the latest publications of the scoTTIsH COUNCIL FO 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION, Teaching Left-Handed Children by Margaret M 
Clark (University of London Press, 2s. 6d.). 

The acron society trust, 39 Welbeck Street, London, W.1, is anoth¢ 
organisation concerned with promoting research—economic, political an 
social—and publishing material in keeping with its aims. Recent report 
from the Society are Wider Shareholding, a survey of the small invest 
(8s. 6d.), and Redundancy, a two-part study of the problems of redundane¢ 
and of what happens to the redundant worker (each part, 5s.). 

In October 1958, at Geneva, THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOR 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS with the co-operation of ILO and CC 
held a Seminar on The Relationship between Vocational and Non- Voo 
tional Adult Education. There is now a report of the proceedings, whic 
can be obtained from Temple House, Portman Square, London, W, 
price 3s. It contains recommendations, working papers and statemen 
prepared by study groups, as well as the text of addresses by Rut 
Lazarus on “The Aims and Scope of Liberal Adult Education’, § 
Paul J. B. Chu on ‘Workers’ Education and its Relations with Soci 
Economic and Educational Structure’, and by A. E. Talbot on ‘Scope af 
Organisation of Vocational Training for Adults’. 

What justification is there for ‘soft pedagogy’ for adult students? 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, 4819 Greenwogd 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill., has published a report by Roger DeCrow on th 
Ability and Achievement of Evening College and Extension Stud 
it sets out the results of a number of studies which show that adu 
students are at least equal to undergraduates in learning performance an 
superior in learning ability. Nevertheless, we know only too well thi 
many adult students do not complete the courses for which they enre 
the causes of wastage among evening students at technical colleges r 
analysed i in two articles by Thomas Boyce and A. J. Jenkinson in t 
current issue of Vocational Aspect (5s., from Garnett College, 83 Ne 
Kent Road, London, S.E.1). 

Shortage of space again precludes mention of the many other jo 
and magazines published this quarter—to note three very briefly, we hai 
received No. VII, Vol. III of the Rewley House Papers from the oxrol 
UNIVERSITY DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL sTup1ES, the Bulletin of the srtris 
INSTITUTE OF RECORDED SOUND (which continues to publish comprehensii 
discographies) and several issues of Plebs (NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
cottecss, Tillicoultry, Scotland, annual subscription, 7s. 6d.) which st 
stantiate its claim to be ‘Labour’s Oldest and Liveliest Monthly’. 
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